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BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND MORNING 


You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Upon the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know, that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 


Rejoice! whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God hath given you this priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 


That you may tell your sons, who see the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to take:— 
“| saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 


| saw the morning break!” 
—OWEN SEAMAN 
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Scholarships FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 


Here is an unusual opportunity for seniors who 
have the ability and energy to become leaders 
in engineering. 


Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate in a five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 


Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated 
course now in effect in all engineering colleges. 
Under this plan, students attend Carnegie in the 
summer as well as during the regular year. Work 
assignments at Westinghouse plants are tempo- 
rarily suspended. 


If you have in your graduating class any boys 
who, in your judgment, have the qualifications 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


for these scholarships, advise them to write to 
Westinghouse for application blanks. 


If they can meet the entrance requirements 
of the College, they will be accepted for con- 
sideration. Final selections are based on apph- 
cants’ general ability, engineering aptitude and 
qualities of leadership. 


Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment after 
graduation, nor does Westinghouse promise to 
provide employment. 


Applications for George Westinghouse Engi- 
neering Scholarships must be received on or 
before February 1, 1944. For application blanks 
or further information, students should write to 
Manager of Technical Employment and Train- 
ing, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 


house 


Offices Everywhere 





Tuousanps of educators have viewed previous 
performances of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
In 1944 thousands more will see for the first time 
what the modernized BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
presents. New facts, new programs, new subject- 
units, new and enriched sources of information 
will make the 1944 performance a smash hit. 


An audience of millions—school administrators 
... teachers ... child psychologists and _ chil- 
dren who use THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


daily acclaim this famous reference set. 


What has made this continued performance so 
popular ? 


Those who have seen it say it is because of: 
Simplicity of Style 
Lavish Use of Pictures—15,000 in all 
Low Vocabulary Level 
Psychological Arrangement 
Correlated Subject-Units 
Handy Index Volume—No hidden facts 


Special Indexes on Art, Poetry, Crafts and 
Hobbies 

Teachers’ Handbooks—School subject Guide 
and The Graded Courses of Study 


THE CRITICS SAY: “Its division into sections 
having organic continuity makes it possible to in- 
sure continued reading. The complete alphabetic 
index in the last volume makes its use as a refer- 
ence book easy and profitable.”—P. P. Claxton, 
President, Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville, 
Tenn., and former U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


ce 


. supplies entertainment and education at the 
same time—a happy combination, and one that can- 
not be too often utilized. I unhesitantly recom- 
mend THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE.”—Wiillis 
A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


YOUR SOUVENIR PROGRAM IS READY. 
Write to the address below for “What the Modern- 
ized BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Will Do for 
Your School.” It will be sent with our compliments. 


oz GROLIER SOCIETY %c 


School and Library Division 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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STANFORD “oes | TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


By Kelley-Ruch-Terman (Form H now ready) 


A complete program of test research preceded the an d th e P UBLI :. WE LF ARE om 


development of the new forms. In 1943 the use of 
Forms D, E, F, G has exceeded all of our previous Research Bulletin December 1943 
sales of an achievement test for a comparable period. 
































25 cents | 

SILENT READING TESTS ani : 

IOWA New Edition (Revised) * A statistical and graphic demonstration : 
By Greene-Jorgensen-Kelley that— : 
These tests have successfully served the schools for _teachers’ salaries are too low 
more than a decade. An extensive, experimental pro- salaries should be raised ] 
gram just completed has provided new nation-wide 1 
norms, new standard scores, and two entirely new the nation can afford to pay f 
Forms. 


better salaries. 
TERMAN __ TESTS OF MENTAL 
McNEMAR ABILITY 


A thorough revision of the widely used Terman Group 


* This bulletin is the basis of a local, state, 
national program of action. 


Test of Mental Ability, it offers decided improvements Orders of less’ than $1 should be accompanied by 
in administration, scoring, and interpretation. Norms funds in payment. All orders not paid in advance are 
are based upon the testing of more than 200,000 chil- subject to transportation charges. Usual NEA dis- 


counts allowed on orders for more than one copy. Make 


dren in 200 communities in 34 states. checks payable to the National Education Association. 


World Book Company NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5,New York 2126 Prairie Ave.,Chicago 16 1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W. Washington 6, D. C 














Your Own Post-War Plans... 


With so many library projects in the making, for construction and 
modernizing after the war, it seems a good time to remind you that 
Delaware Academy Sune : . capa 
Delhi, N.Y. Gaylords’ specialized knowledge in the planning and equipping of 
libraries is at your disposal. 


Illustrated here is an example of what can be 
achieved when cooperation by the librarian, 
architect and the Gaylord staff begins at the 
blueprint stage. The Delaware Academy Library 
at Delhi, N. Y.—Archibald F. Gilbert, New 
York City, architect—is an outstanding example 
of a modern, efficient and inviting library, housed 
in a building that combines grace, character and 
beauty. Gaylords’ furnished the shelving, tables, 
chairs, charging desk, dictionary stands, card 
catalogs, The book storage cupboards under- 
End of * neath the windows are unique. 

reading room 


showing arrangement of 

charging desk yo and You are cordially invited to make use of our 
shelving. experience in the development of your plans. 
Nole slurdy design o 

poe Mggene ay Fe | No obligation whatsoever is involved. 


harmonizes with the chare 
acler of the building, 


GAYLORD BROS., IM: 


Syractu se, N.Y. és. 1994 StocKion, Calif. 
SIMATORS AND MAKERS OF SETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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MORE THAN 1000 SCHOOLS 
HAVE ADOPTED FAR EAST BOOKS 
AS BASIC MATERIAL 


In recent months numerous educators have 
pointed out in public addresses and profes- 
sional articles the regrettable neglect of the 
Far East in the available schoolbooks in the 
social studies, particularly in history and geog- 
raphy. Many schools which are using the Far 
East series have introduced them as an in- 
tegral part of social studies courses. Where 
the program of studies is less flexible, admin- 
istrators are using them to supplement the 
prescribed reading in those subjects. Teachers 
who recognize the need for the information 
find no serious difficulty in making use of these 
intensely interesting texts. 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS 
Marguerite A. Stewart Elizabeth Allerton Clark 
LANDS DOWN UNDER 
CHANGING CHINA C. Hartley Grattan 
George E. Taylor TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA 
MODERN JAPAN 


Kate L. Mitchell and 
William H. Chamberlin Kumar Goshal 


Net Price 30¢ 
List Price 40¢ plus Transportation 


Order the Books You Need Now 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 











Announcing 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by 
Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking ; age-old barriers of moun- 
tains, oceans, and deserts have less significance. 
Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. 
“Our Global World” is a new brief Geography for 
the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities 
of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, 
weather, natural regions, populations, economic de- 
velopment, and natural resources of the world, all 


points of which are but a few days away from your 
airport, 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
Some of them full-page, make this brief course 
timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; ° 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


Chicago 
Boston 


Toronto 


San Francisco 
London 


























































































































~ [Ip to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 
go to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 
January publication of 


a hish-school 
textbook . 


in one of the most important 
subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


=~ When this book comes 
from the press ~in the near 
future~we will make the 
announcement, 


THE MAEMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
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How our dietary needs for 


NIACIN 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 
enrichment levels for flour and white bread... 


In tHe average American pre-war diet, there 
was a considerable shortage of niacin (one of the 
important B vitamins, and essential in the diet). 
This shortage can be completely met through the 
enrichment of flour and white bread to the new 
Government standards, which became effective on 
October 1, 1943. This is clearly shown in these 
charts prepared under the direction of General Mills 
Nutrition Department. 

The first chart shows that 21.5% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of niacin was not 
provided for in the average pre-war American diet. 

The second chart shows that this-same dietary 
can meet the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance of niacin generously, if all flour-converted 
products are enriched in line with the new standards. 

Through this new enrichment program, impor- 
tant contributions to the American diet are made 
also in thiamine (another B vitamin), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and the food mineral, iron. The old 
and the new minimum flour enrichment standards are as 
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Vers * MEAT: * 
Showing percentages of the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of niacin contributed by various classes of foods 
in the average American pre-war diet; and the percentage 
not provided. 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 2800 calories 
(the recommended daily allowances for niacin and calories on a per 
capita basis). Average cooking losses of niacin have also been taken 
into account. 


follows (mg. per Ib.): 


Old New 
Tetemiae wc ce ce wt 16 2.0 
Riboflavin oe7e3eeee e None 2 
eee 6 bss se «0 © «, HO 16.0 
OG. 66 cK SS se oe o CO 13.0 


Flour labeled ‘“‘enriched”’ must now meet these new 
standards. All white baker’s bread must now be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are being 
enriched to the new standards. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Kitchen-tested” is a 
registered trade mark 
of General Mills, Inc. 


Vers * MEAT: , 

Showing increase in percentage of the recommended daily 
per capita allowance of niacin contributed if all the flour- 
converted products in the average normal (pre-war) diet 
were enriched in line with the new enrichment standards. 
(By the enrichment of flour and bread, the niacin contained 
in the average American diet would be 9.5% over the total 
recommended. This extra allowance will compensate in part 
or wholly for present scarcities of certain other foods rich 
in niacin.) 
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ALL AMERICA points 
toward a single goal for 1944 
—pEACE. While concentra- 
ting on a war to bring swift 
peace, those of us in Educa- 
tion must continually explore 
new areas to produce im- 
proved instruction. To help 
you realize your objectives 
in two major tool subjects, 
winston begins 1944 by re- 


minding you of 


EASY GROWTH 


IN READING 


Gy GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Allie Lou Felton 
Mabel J. Henderson 
Alice Meighen 
Marjorie Pratt 


Basic and accessory material 
from Pre-primers through Grade 
5.Grade5 will be ready this spring 


and 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 


Sy Leo J. Brueckner 
Foster E. Grossnickle 
Elda L. Merton 


A complete arithmetic program 
from Grades 3 through 9. Grade 
9 is now on press. Teacher’s 
Guide Book, Workbooks, and 
TESTS available, 


Write today for full-colored 
descriptive circulars 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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THE WAR CONTRIBUTION 
of Gue American Educational Pullisher 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS GINN AND COMPANY’S BOOTH AT AN EXHIBIT REPRESENTING 
CAMBRIDGE (MASS.) INDUSTRIES WHICH ARE PRODUCING FOR THE WAR EFFORT 


“COMPANY | 


dissuade PUBLISHERS 


Every title on these tables has 
been ordered for use in the Army. 
or Navy Specialized Training : 
in Pre-induction Training in 
Secondary : 


chools, i in Indi 


HE seventy-two titles in this exhibit included Betz Basic Mathematics; Siemens Aeronautics Workbook; 

Brown-Jackman Aeronautical Chart; Cushing Fundamentals of Machines; Williard Fundamentals of 
Electricity; Herzberg English at Command; Evans Mathematics for Technical Training; Bradley The World 
at War; Alden-Earle Makers of Naval Tradition; Welchons-Krickenberger Geometries: Armed Forces Institute 
Review Arithmetics; Hills A Course in the Slide Rule and Logarithms; Millikan-Gale-Coyle Physics; Wheat 
The Democratic Tradition in America and many others. They illustrate the importance of textbooks in 
meeting the demands of the armed forces. Books, too, aré war weapons and essential implements for our 


fighting men. 


New books have been published to meet specific war. needs, but many of the standard texts in science, 
mathematics, and other subjects have been found invaluable for important phases of Army-Navy training. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco Toronto 
PUBLISHERS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL, SECONDARY-SCHOOL, and COLLEGE BOOKS SINCE 1867 
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Teacher Hecruiting and Salaries 


— EMPHASIZE in this issue of THE JouRNAL two 
features of first importance to the future of 
our profession and our country—our NEA teacher- 
recruiting project and our NEA salary campaign. 
Both projects are made possible thru the help of the 
War and Peace Fund. Both should command the 
utmost attention and action from every teacher, 
principal, superintendent, college officer, and lay- 
man. A nation with any concern for its own future 
cannot sit idly by and see its children, who must 
carry the burdens of civilization during the years 
ahead, deprived of their rightful heritage of good 
teaching. To provide such teaching is the paramount 
duty of each generation to the next. And yet the 
facts given in this JouRNAL show that we are neglect- 
ing that duty. Since Pearl Harbor, for war reasons 
alone, 120,000 teachers have left the schools, and 
teachers colleges—the main source of new teachers 
—have but 4o percent of their prewar enrolment. 
Without facing the fact that teachers’ salaries are 
far too low in proportion to teacher preparation 
and responsibility, we cannot hold our own and go 
forward as a nation during the highly competitive 
years ahead. Canada and England propose to double 
their expenditures for education. The USSR is re- 
building schools in the devastated areas with amaz- 
ing speed and has a program of education for all. 
The school is the greatest wealth-producing 
agency known to mankind. It develops and fur- 
nishes with power and purpose that mighty instru- 
ment for creating wealth—the human mind. The 
wealth of the world, both material and spiritual, is 
the possession of the nations which spend most on 
their schools. The teacher is the heart and soul of 
the school. The only way we can protect the well- 
being of our country is to make sure every child 
has a competent, devoted, well-trained teacher. 
Teachers have been forced out of the schools be- 
cause they could not meet the increase in taxes and 
the cost of living on the inadequate salaries paid. 
With an average wage in industry $600 above the 
average teacher’s salary, is it any wonder that 
teachers who are far better trained than wage earn- 
ers and who can command not the average but top 
Wages in industry should go where their services 
are appreciated and rewarded? 


There is a close parallel between the salary situa- 
tion now and that in the last war. In 1917 the aver- 
age teacher’s salary in the United States was $655. 
Then as now thousands of teachers were leaving 
the schools, and millions of children were without 
adequate instruction and guidance. Our country is 
stills paying dearly for that neglect of youth. The 
NEA began at that time a teachers’ salary campaign 
that reached the entire country. Facts were gathered 
and released to the press. Schoolboards and super- 
intendents were circularized. The campaign was 
kept up for several years and renewed during the 
depression with the result that the average teacher’s 
salary is now more than double that of 1917. 

But the average salary of $1550 today is as inade- 
quate under the new conditions that have arisen as 
the lower figure was during World War I. Every 
teacher must keep alive, must have the necessities 
of subsistence—food, clothing, shelter, and health 
services and if his standards in these matters are too 
low his teaching suffers. Every teacher has the usual 
obligations to himself and loved ones that call for 
thrift and economic independence to provide for 
the uncertainties of life. We all have these needs 
but the teacher has more. He is charged with trans- 
mitting the ideals and standards of good living and 
citizenship, the accumulated culture of democracy. 
To do this effectively, he must buy books and maga- 
zines, enjoy good music, travel, and continue his 
professional study. For the sake of society itself, his 
standard of living must include a cultural factor. 

If teaching—in competition with law, medicine, 
engineering—is to attract and hold our ablest young 
men and women, salaries must be high enough to 
justify the long preparation and the quality of work 
required. Provision must be made for a professional 
factor in determining teachers’ salaries. 

Conditions vary so widely that it is not possible 
to name a figure for the country as a whole, but we 
suggest that a rich country like ours, which must go 
forward if it is to hold its place of leadership among 
the nations, cannot afford to employ any teacher 
who is not worth at least $2000 a year. In the words 
of Washington’s memorable challenge, “Let us 
raise up a standard to which the wise and honest 


can repair.” Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
* Make 1944 the best year of your life. 
* It is better to light a candle than to curse the darkness. 


* A nation’s very existence depends on the loyalty of its 
teachers and soldiers. 

* The next ten years will see the most rapid progress the 
schools have ever made. 

* Spiritual, not material, forces distinguish a higher civiliza- 
tion from a lower. 


* Spend more time and effort getting pupils to assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves. 


HOW MUCH SHALL WE INVEST IN OURSELVES? 


Teacuers in England pay to their national association 
a guinea per member or approximately $5 in our money. 
A proposal to increase NEA dues will come before our As- 
sociation for decision by the Representative Assembly next 
summer. It is of the utmost importance that our local, state, 
and national associations be better financed. 


THIS BATTLE MUST BE WON NOW 


Iw rae name of millions of children who suffer from 
inadequate educational opportunity; in the name of the na- 
tion’s teachers whose average salary is more than $600 less 
than the average wage in industry; in the name of small 
towns and open country whose wealth is constantly drained 
off to the great centers of trade, industry, and finance; in 
the name of victory on the battlefield and an enduring peace 
afterward; in the name of the future of our country THE 
FEDERAL-AID-TO-EDUCATION BATTLE MUST 
BE WON NOW. Make yourself familiar with S. 637- 
H. R. 2849 as discussed in THe Journat from month to 
month and keep in touch with your Congressman. Who is 
going to fight the battle for the little kiddie down in a cot- 
ton patch or out on the plains or up in the mountains, whose 
teacher has gone off to the wars, whose community cannot 
find another or can’t pay enough to hold one? Who is going 
to help him build his future? Who but you, teacher? 


THE VALUE OF A MAN 


Gj. witttam jones in The Kiwanis Magazine points out 
that it takes plenty of money to fight a war and gives the 
following figures: “An analysis of the cost of war shows us 
that in the days of Julius Caesar and his legions, it cost 75¢ 
to kill a man; at the time of the French Revolution, $1.25; 
the Revolutionary War, $1.75; the Civil War, $500; the War 
of 1914-18, $15,000; and today, it is estimated at $125,000 per 
man lost in conflict. When Napoleon tried the impossible, 
it took one man behind the lines for each man in the front 
lines; during the last World War, it required five men be- 
hind the lines for each. man in the front lines; and, today, 
every soldier in the front line of defense needs 18 men in 
the factories to back him up.” 





[2] 





A GOOD WAY TO DEVELOP LEADERS 


Miss june cuuvister, principal of the Washington 
School, Fairfield, Iowa, writes: Our school—boys and girl 
and teachers—worked out a set of standards. Last year 
we stressed selfcontrol and good work habits. Those who did 
the best and tried hardest were placed on the Honor Roll 
at the end of each six weeks and those who did the best at 
the end of the year were given a recognition certificate and 
each child was given one of the Personal Growth Leaflets 
which fit into our plan very nicely. This year we are going 
to stress courtesy, reliability, and good plain neat writing in 
daily work. We shall use this sheet: 


Selfrating Card, Washington School, Fairfield, lowa 


What is your Courtesy Score? Allow three points for each item. 
Mark at the end of each six-week period. Place score on note. 
book, where you can see it; decide which one you will work 
hard on the next six weeks and occasionally read card to see if 
you can improve your score. 


Mark at end of each period: 





[1] Am I careful not to laugh at other 
people’s mistakes? 
[2] Do I excuse myself when I have to go 
in front of someone? 
[3] Am I prompt to offer a chair to a 
guest in my home? 
[4] DoI show my family the same cour- 
tesy as I show others? BRR ATE 
[5] Do I listen when people are talking 
to me? = ee ee 
[6] Do I talk in quiet tones on the 
street? See ers 
[7] Do I help little people when they 
are in trouble? See ee 
[8] Am I careful with other people’s 
books? laid alcoaclal 
[9] Do I shake hands with my right 
hand? niskcodediaaeael 
[10] Am I careful not to interrupt people 
except when it is necessary? Bears 
[11] Do I leave other people’s things 
alone unless I have been given per- 
mission to use them? —|—||—-|-4 
[12] Am I always kind and respectful to 
grown men and women? nell cae eet 
{13] Am I careful never to accuse anyone | 
of a wrong unless I am sure that the 
person is guilty? —|—|—|-|— 
[14] Do I say, ‘‘Pardon me,”’ if I run into 
someone? R —|—|—|-|- 
[15] Am I careful not to blame other 
people for my mistakes? —|—|—|-|- 
[16] Do I return promptly things loaned 
to me? —|—|-|-|4 
[17] Do I always thank people when they 
have done something for me? —|—|+}- 
[18] Am I always careful to keep my 
word? , 
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Tue campaicn for federal aid to education will be continued 
with increased vigor. There will be no turning back. The 
-ause is worthy. It is founded upon basic human needs. 
These must be met. The purposes of this legislation indi- 
cate the direction of national progress and wellbeing. All 
children and youth in our great democracy, regardless of 
color, creed, or economic circumstance, must be given a 
chance to become able and worthy citizens. 

As explained in the December Journat, S. 637, after a 
fve-day debate on the Senate floor, was returned to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor thru political 
trickery. The campaign now goes forward to return the 
bill from the Senate Committee to the floor for a vote and 
to secure a hearing before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and action in the House on the companion bill, H. R. 
2849. 

Because of the great need for federal aid legislation and 
on account of the increasing educational problems incident 
to the war and to the postwar period, we must increase our 
legislative activities and at the same time intensify the work 
of our Division of Rural Service and of our Defense Com- 
mission. To do this Dr. Howard A. Dawson, who has 
carried a heavy load in the legislative field in addition to 
his regular work as director of the Division of Rural Serv- 
ice, will thru personal preference give more and more of 
his time to directing the NEA’s enlarged program in the 
field of rural education. Dr. Donald DuShane, who has also 
been carrying a heavy responsibility in the federal aid fight 
in addition to his work as secretary of the Defense Com- 
mission, will give more and more of his time to the many 
urgent problems facing the Defense Commission. 

In order to strengthen our fight for federal aid legislation, 
the Executive Committee at the Indianapolis meeting cre- 
ated the Legislative and Federal Relations Division. This 
Division is now being headed by R. B. Marston as director 
with Glenn Archer as associate director—both men having 
rendered valuable service on the headquarters staff during 
recent months in our federal aid campaign. 

Mr. Marston, executive secretary of the West Virginia 
State Education Association for the past five years, has dis- 
tinguished himself and enhanced the profession as a suc- 
cessful advocate of constructive legislation in West Virginia. 
Mr. Archer, director of Professional Relations for the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, has received invaluable 
cxperience in educational legislation in Kansas during the 
past five years. 

Itis a pleasure to welcome Mr. Marston and Mr. Archer 
tothe NEA staff and to assure them of complete cooperation 
in advancing the Association’s program in the fields of legis- 
ition and federal relations. I earnestly solicit the continued 
and vigorous cooperation of all members of the Association 
thruout the nation in helping to achieve a real educa- 


tonal victory for the children and youth of our country.— 
Wittarp E, GIVENs. 


NEA Staff Enlarged for Federal Aid Fight 





NEA STAFF PHOTO 
MARSTON 


ARCHER 


GIVENS 


Tue crowrn of the National Education Association is an 
inspiring chapter in the history of American education— 
replete with brilliant leaders whose vision, courage, and 
understanding have benefited every activity of the nation. 
It is a record made noteworthy by struggle against difficulties 
and hardships, and by real achievements of lasting help 
toward personal growth, enrichment, and spiritual realiza- 
tion. Who can estimate the constructive force of an organi- 
zation which has stood fearlessly more than 80 years for the 
ennobling influences of life? 

Conscious of the high privileges and large opportunities 
of the NEA, I join the staff full of hope. I have faith that 
this great association will be a mighty force meeting with 
vigor and courage and fine intelligence the challenges of 
the period. The job is not easy; but who wants ease in these 
trying times? Risks will be demanded; but who is afraid 
of risks? I assume this new position, proud to be associated 
with Dr. Givens and his able staff and determined to do my 
part for the schools and children of America—GLENN 
ARCHER. 


Ir is wirn Farrn in the purposes of education and with 
hope they can be realized that I begin my assignment given 
me by the NEA. The Association commands my full respect. 
I will do all I can to advance its program. 

The purposes of the Legislative and Federal Relations 
Division are many. To secure the enactment of federal aid 
legislation is but one of these. My work in support of 
S. 637-H.R. 2849 convinces me that the success of the Divi- 
sion will be determined by the strength and cooperation of 
state and local education associations. 

To develop the Division as rapidly as possible without 
sacrificing good sense or any element in its assignment will 
require hard work on our part and understanding and co- 
operation on your part. I feel humble in the presence of the 
work to be done. I also feel honored to be associated with 
Dr. Givens and the able men and women on his staff. I am 
glad Glenn Archer will be in the Division. These brief state- 
ments of credo are intended to say to you that I am proud 
to be in your service—R. B. Marston. 


tlh, ci sasibieiteebiensts 60 
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Leadership in Education— 


A CURRENT REPORT ON THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 





IDED BY A SPECIAL GRANT from the 
NEA War and Peace Fund, the 
Educational Policies Commission has 
now completed plans to make the year 
1944 outstanding in its entire history. 

By joint action of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National 
Education Association three new mem- 
bers have just been elected to the Com- 
mission: Prudence Cutright, acting su- 
perintendent of schools, Minneapolis; 
Maycie Southall, professor of elementary 
education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; and Paul T. Ran- 
kin, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Detroit. These new members replace 
the following whose terms of distin- 
guished service on the Commission ex- 
pired December 31, 1943: Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Eugene; John 
K. Norton, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Emily A. Tarbell, teacher, 
Vocational Highschool, Syracuse. 

At its last meeting for 1943, held in 
New York City in November, the Poli- 
cies Commission adopted a program of 
policy-forming and promotion in the 
following fields: 

[1] Education and the People’s Peace 
—The efforts of the Commission to se- 
cure a voice for education in the peace 
are being continued. Nearly 80,000 
copies of its report on Education and 
the People’s Peace have been distributed. 
[See Journat for September 1943.] 
Spanish and Chinese editions are now 
being prepared. A national citizens con- 
ference on education and the peace is to 


be held by the Commission in the near 
future. This will be followed by regional 
meetings for discussion and action. A 
study guide on the relation of education 
to the peace is in preparation for the 
use of local teachers organizations and 
civic groups. A special unit for high- 
school and college social classes on Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace will be 
published early in 1944. Arrangements 
are being made for extended field serv- 
ices by qualified speakers. The proposals 
of the Commission have been endorsed 
by many organizations in the United 
States and abroad, including, for exam- 
ple, the International Education Assem- 
bly, the Illinois State Schoolboard Asso- 
ciation, and the Canadian ‘Teachers 
Federation. 

[2] Education for All American 
Youth—Ready for publication in March 
1944. This substantial document de- 
scribes two hypothetical schools in the 
postwar years. One school is Jocated in 
a rural area; one in a large city. The 
volume describes the students and teach- 
ers at work in these schools and the edu- 
cational experience which occurs there. 
Those who have examined preliminary 
drafts of the report describe it as one of 
the most important documents ever is- 
sued on American education. Its wealth 
of concrete detail and specific sugges- 
tions will make the report of practical 
utility to all secondary-school teachers 
and administrators, while its simple, 
direct style will make it interesting and 
easy reading for citizens and parents. 

[3] Modern teaching and curriculum 
practices—The Commission has in prep- 
aration a document on the modern 





In Short— 


The Program of the Educational Policies Commission for 1944 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 


A part for education in the peace 

Education for all American youth 

Modern teaching and curriculum 

Meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency 
Downward extension of educational services 
State and federal relations in education 

A constitution for American education 


teaching methods and materials which 
are under severe attack in many com- 
munities. This report will be used by 
teachers and school administrators jp 
protecting the educational gains of the 
past 50 years against hasty and unwise 
action. 

[4] The Commission is rushing to 
completion its report on juvenile delin. 
quency and what the schools can do to 
prevent it. This will present a construc. 
tive program to meet a serious social as 
well as educational need. 

[5] The downward extension of edu. 
cational services—This document will 
inquire what educational services are 
desirable for children below the first 
grade and how the public-school systems 
may proceed to render the services that 
the children need, whether by kinder. 
garten and nursery schools, by parent 
education, by an extension of school 
health service, by added recreational 
service, or otherwise. 

[6] Relations between the states and 
the federal government in educational 
matters—This activity will include a 
report to be prepared jointly by the Com- 
mission and the American Council on 
Education. This document and other 
associated activities should strengthen 
the leadership of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as the federal agency for educa- 
tional matters and will be designed to 
help the states to maintain their proper 
prerogatives in the control of public 
education. 

[7] A Constitution for American 
Education—The Commission hopes to 
summarize its nine years of study of 
American educational policy late in 1944 
with a document tentatively called A 
Constitution for American Education. 
This statement will be a clarification of 
the principles upon which American 
education rests, the rights of American 
children to educational opportunity, 
and the obligations and rights of school- 
boards, teachers, school administrators, 
and citizens with reference to the educa- 
tional service. 

—Wriiiiam G. Carr, secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 
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NEA Fights for Higher Salaries 


Dear Schoolboard Member: 








































We are sending you this letter to bring to your attention a grave situation 
affecting the welfare of the schools, the children, and the nation. Never 
before have so many teachers left the profession because of their inability 
to meet rising living costs on their low salaries. In order to keep well 
qualified teachers in the schools, to improve their morale, and to enlist 
the interest of young people in teaching as a career,it is necessary that 
teachers’ salaries be substantially increased. Every citizen needs to ask 


himself this question: What chance will my boy or girl have without capable 
teachers? 

















The average annual salary of teachers in the United States last year was 
$600 below the average wage of all factory employees. It would require 
approximately $600,000,000 more than we are now spending to bring teachers' 
salaries into line with the increased cost of living and with the annual 
earnings of factory employees. To provide the needed adjustments will re- 
quire the combined action of local, state, and national authorities. 


























To keep competent teachers in the schools, our federal government is being 
asked to help the states. Our federal aid legislation (S. 637=H. R. 2849) 
would provide $300,000,000 to be distributed among the states and wholly 
administered by state and local authorities without federal domination. We 
are bending every effort to get this measure passed by this session of Con- 
gress. Surely our federal government has some responsibility for the future 
welfare of our young people and a definite obligation to the children of the 
men now in the armed forces. 












nd But even when the federal government does its part, there will still be a gap 
nal of $300,000,000 to be provided from state and local funds. We urge upon 
oa schoolboard members and citizens generally that they give careful attention 
™ to three lines of action: 
on (1) Secure more local funds for the schools. 
her (2) Make more state funds available for the schools. 
- (3) Work for the passage of S. 637-H. R. 2849. 
du- All these lines of action are necessary to put teachers" salaries on a just 
1ca- and equitable basis. The material on the following pages will be useful to 
| to you in studying this problem. 
We need to strengthen our schools now,as the rising tide of juvenile delin- 
blic quency clearly shows. After the war we shall need good schools as we have 
never needed them before. Just aS we cannot win the war without spending 
- money for trained soldiers and officers, we cannot win the peace, we cannot 
ad maintain full production, we cannot pay the national debt without a high 
. level of general and technical education for all youth. 
; 
1944 We urge you, therefore, as a member of a board of education, a civic leader, 
1A and a trustee for the schools and the children to give this matter your most 
- careful attention and to go forward with suitable action to strengthen the 
) ; Schools, which are the first line of attack and the last bulwark of defense 
h 0 for democracy. 
ican 
‘can Sincerely yours, 
nity, Willard E. Givens Edith B. Joynes 
o0l- Executive Secretary President 
tors, 
uca- 
tdu- 


This material on salaries is being widely distributed as part of the nationwide salary campaign being 
carried on by the NEA thru the help of the War and Peace Fund. Additional copies free on request. 
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HE PINCH between relatively low and 
Tistatic salaries and increasing living 
costs has already had a devastating ef- 
fect upon teaching. Thousands of teach- 
ers have left the profession for the higher 
wages paid by industry. Thousands of 
others see their former students, scarcely 
out of highschool, making better wages 
even than teachers of long experience. 
This is but one of the ironies of the cur- 
rent situation which is destroying mo- 
rale. 

Teachers do not deplore the advances 
made by other groups. But the public 
should consider its employees in relation 
to certain facts. The paycheck of the 
average factory worker is today at least 
80 percent above the year 1939. Workers 
in shipyards have doubled their earn- 
ings since the last prewar year. The net 
income of farmers will be this year 
nearly three times larger than the pre- 
war figure. Meanwhile, up to the pres- 
ent school year teachers’ salaries in- 


ANNUAL INCOME FROM SALARIES AND WAGES 


1938-1943 


(in current dollars as paid) 


2200 


1200 


1938 1939 1940 


Sources: Teochers ( teochers, principals, ond supervisors) from U.S. Office of Education ond NE A Research Division 
Foreign ond Domestic 


Federal and foctory employees (saloried and woge-sarning ) from Bureau of 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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1941 1942 1943 


Teachers’ Salaries Should He Haised 


creased an average of about 10 percent. 

Another factor that has complicated 
the situation in the past three years has 
been the federal income tax. Up to 1940 
teachers did not have to pay this tax. 
They pay it gladly today, for teachers 
have always been good citizens willing 
to carry their share of the common 
tasks. But federal taxes have never been 
recognized by special salary adjustments 
and the upward swing in tax rates has 
combined with the 26 percent increase 
in cost of living to produce many acute 
problems. To meet the crisis many 
teachers have lowered their standard of 
living, used up their savings, and re- 
duced their insurance. 

It is ironical that teachers should be 
placed in this precarious economic con- 
dition at a time when the nation’s in- 
come has reached new heights. Does 
history repeat itself—“ill fares the land 
to hastening ills a prey; when wealth 
accumulates and men decay”? Perhaps 






Great Britain learned a lesson in tha 
distant period of which the poet ha 
written. 

England is meeting its education ss 
uation as shown by the following state 
ment by the Right Honorable Richard 
Austin Butler, president of Britain 
Board of Education: 


“In the history of English educatio 

1943 will be a red-letter year. Th 
proposals | have presented to Parlig 
ment foreshadow bigger changes it 
the system than this country has see 
for over 40 years. First, the new plan 
in full operation may be expectes 
nearly to double the present cost ¢ 
education to the taxpayer. This give 
perhaps some indication of the scop 
and range of the reforms. If the de 

ocratic way of life is to be broadened 
and deepened and made richer, eac 
member of society must be given a 
good an education as the gover 
ment can provide.” 


The way Canada is planning to me 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE SALARIES 


AND WAGES, 1938 — 1943 


(in 1935-39 dollars) 


1900 






(6 mos.) 


Res Div, Net Educ Assn 


1942 1943 
1939 1940 1941 pwd 
a ond supervisors) from US. Office of Education ond NE A Reseorch Divison. 
Federal and factory employees (salaried and woge-earning) from Bureau of Foreign ‘ond Domestic Commerce, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


(teachers, principals, 
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tg situation is shown by a 
report based on the first sur- 
vey of Canadian’ education 
which recommends that the 
amount of money spent on 
education be doubled. 

When the United States 
entered the present war 
teachers’ salaries averaged 
$1500. In 1942-43 the aver- 
age rose to $1550. Altho sev- 
eral states and a number of 
local districts have made 
definite improvements dur- 
ing the current year the pro- 
fession continues to lose 
ground with the rising cost 
of living. 

Let us remember that the 
improvement of teachers’ 
salaries up to 15 percent over 
those paid January 1, 1941, 
is within the spirit of the 
federal salary stabilization 
program. Exceptionally low 
or substandard salaries, particularly in 
rural areas, can be raised above 15 per- 
cent. Don’t let tax-fighting groups tell 
boards of education that salary improve- 
ment is either unpatriotic or inflationary. 
There is nothing more patriotic than 
keeping the schools functioning as ef- 
ficiently as possible under war condit- 
tions. Decent salaries now 
are ammunition for the 
homefront; they are insur- 
ance of better education for 
the postwar period. 

We must protect the edu- 
cational opportunity of our 
children. War  . threatens 
them with tragedy. A rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency 
weakens the foundations of 
morality, religion, and cul- 
ture. When the long hours 
of war-working fathers and 
mothers deprive many chil- 
dren of parental care, it is 
especially important to pro- 
tect and strengthen the 
school home of the child. 
Since Pearl Harbor there has 
been a marked decline in the 
quality of education in many 
classrooms. Low-paid._ teach- 
ets have been forced to ac- 
cept the higher wages of 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10,000 PERSONS 
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SALARIES PAID TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, SUPERVISORS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 1942-43 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES BASED ON NEA STUDY OF CITY SCHOOL SALARIES IN 1943 AND EARLIER 


SURVEYS OF U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 


Millions of children are taught by un- 
qualified persons. 

There is need for public-spirited lay- 
men to place themselves squarely 
against the present disintegrating 
trends. We must think of the salary 
question not merely in terms of requests 
of teachers for more money, but from 
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Wartime factories and offices 
to meet the cost of living. 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS $1000 





LL 


the standpoint of the kind of service the 
schools may be able to secure. 

The teacher’s contribution to the war 
effort can be publicly recognized. Plans 
can be made for better education for 
a better America. Let us act now with 
the aid of the facts shown on these 
pages! 





Res. Div., Not. Educ. Assn 


DATA ON FACTORY WORKERS, NURSES, AND TEACHERS FOR 1942, ALL OTHERS, (941. 
SOURCES: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIG HEALTH NURSING, AND NEA. 
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America must 


FACE THESE FACTS— 


ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TEACHERS PAID 
LESS THAN $600 AND LESS THAN $1200 
IN 1943 - 44 
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120,000 teachers have left teach- 
ing since Pearl Harbor, for 
reasons directly associated 
with the war. 


* 


170,000 teachers will be new to 
their positions this school year, 


* 


44,000 teachers are being paid less 
than $600 for the school year 


1943-44. 
* 


254,000 teachers will get less than 
$1200. 


* 


Living costs have risen 26 percent 
since August 1939. 


* 


Teachers-college enrolments have 
dropped 60 percent below 


1940-41. 
* 


50,000 emergency teaching certifi- 
cates will be issued this year. 


The Schools 
MUST GO UN 


—_— is a great trusteeship—the debt eternal of each generation to the new life which 
must take its place. As surely as children grow, the schools must go on. Education cannot wait. The 
neglect 6f growing youth cannot be repaired. As British leaders have pointed out, the war only in- 
tensifies the need for good teachers. Victories in war and peace are won not by machines, but by 
men—meéen of purpose, skill, initiative, and courage. Men mine the ore, make the steel, fashion the 
weapons, fly the planes, negotiate the treaties, keep or break the peace, build the future. 
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recruiting service. 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS have been lost 
ss key positions in industry and gov- 
«ament where salaries are far higher 
than they are in the teaching profession. 
Aside from those who have been called 
ato the armed services of the country, 
many have been lost to the voluntary 
ervices such as the WAVES and the 
WACS, and to other agencies such as 
the Red Cross. 

And the end is not yet in sight. Many 
of the voluntary agencies are continuing 
high-pressure recruitment programs 
thru advertising, over the radio, with 
kaflets, and by recruiting stations. The 
glamor of a uniform, the call of patriot- 
im, the urge to try something else, 
higher wages, and many other appeals 
are being made. 


STAND BY THE PROFESSION 


It is to counteract this pressure that 
immediate steps must be taken to en- 
courage teachers now in the profession 
to stay in their classrooms. 

There may be more outward glamor 
esewhere. Others may wear uniforms. 
Salaries may be better in industry. But 
the most patriotic service a teacher can 
render is in the classroom. Governor 
Edison of New Jersey recently said to 
the teachers of his state: “In these days 
of high wages many teachers must be 
sorely tempted to leave their profession 
and go into some better paid occupation. 
Ian understand this feeling, but I 
know—and I think most citizens know 
~that you are doing an indispensable 
eb. Democracy cannot get along with- 
out you.” 


oo is the time to stand by our pro- 
ession, 


RECRUIT FOR THE PROFESSION 


Vigorous efforts must also be made 
“encourage the most able young people 
"ot now definitely called into service by 


Jur NEA Teacher-Hecruiting 


Recognizing the grave emergency situation caused by the pres- 

ent and potential teacher shortage described on the preceding d ) d 
es, the NEA Executive Committee recently appropriated 

$5000 from the War and Peace Fund to be administered by 

he Division of Publications in the development of a teacher- 
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‘AMERICA MUST RAVE 
: Teachers 


the armed forces to come into the teach- 
ing profession. Highschool students who 
might normally enter teachers colleges 
are confronted by the same appeals that 
beset teachers in service. 

Opportunities in teaching promise to 
be numerous in the next few years, not 
only on account of the present shortage 
of teachers but because of the shortage 
of teachers in preparation, because of 
the increasing birthrate, and because of 
the fact that a far higher percentage of 
young people of both secondary and col- 
lege age will undoubtedly continue 
their education after the war. In view 


steiateaitin aaa 
Upper left, the Michigan Board of Education 


offers 400 awards for prospective rural 
teachers. Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlines the opportunity to pre- 
pare for teaching. A booklet issued by Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education and 
State Teachers College Association gives in- 
formation on teacher education. Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, asks 
youth: “Is teaching the field of service for 
you?” The newspaper ad by the Maine De- 
partment of Education urges those teachers 
not now in the profession to make their 
services immediately available; in pam- 
phliets at extreme right and WITS poster 
Maine normal schools and state association 
present the case. Says a Wayne University 
folder: “Your country needs teachers for 
victory and a lasting peace.” The Wisconsin 
Education Association answers: “Why teach 
school?” Indiana teachers colleges address 
a@ message to highschool seniors. 


The post-war world | 

will be dark indeed / 
if the light of 
learning fails! 


aS 


"Protecting and i 
‘Perpetuating 

the American way of life: 
with the General 
and the Stalesman 
stands the Teacher: 
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(WOMEN IN TEACHING SERVICE) 
OYHER SERVICES MAY a MORE GLAMOROUS 
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of the competing demands for the time 
and talent of our highschool graduates, 
it is improbable that we can overstress 
opportunities in education. Stuart Chase 
recently estimated that in the postwar 
period 400,000 more teachers will be 
needed for an adequate school program. 

Let us take pride in our profession. 
Let us make it a profession in which we 
may take even greater pride by seeking 
to bring the most capable young people 
into our ranks. We can be no greater 
as a profession than we are as indi- 
viduals. Let every teacher be a recruiter 
for the profession. 


BETTER SALARIES NEEDED 


The best way to guarantee an ade- 
quate supply of capable, fully trained 
teachers is the payment of salaries which 
will obtain and hold the services of such 
people. Local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations must continue 
their splendid work on this problem. 
Partial salary adjustments have been 
made in many communities and states. 
Many more can and will be made. 

The campaign for federal aid must 
go on with increasing vigor until the 
federal government recognizes its re- 
sponsibility for education. The nation 
needs good teaching. It cannot afford 
not to pay for it. 


NEA RECRUITING PROJECT 


It is the purpose of the NEA Teacher 
Recruiting Project to develop and dis- 
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tribute materials designed to stress the 
significance of teaching as a service to 
our nation second to no other in import- 
ance or immediacy. These will be of 
greatest help to those institutions which 
are unable to produce materials of their 
own but they should also be valuable 
to the profession generally. 

Among the items being produced are 
a first-class poster in color which will 
strive to depict the significance of the 
teacher’s work and so designed as to ap- 
peal not only to the teacher but to the 
public. It is hoped that this poster may 
be ready by February 1. Leaflets and 
other materials will also be made avail- 
able to teachers colleges, to city and 
county superintendents, to highschool 
principals and guidance officers, and to 
other groups which can use them profit- 
ably. The following leaflets have already 
been published and are being supplied 
free in reasonable quantities while the 
supply lasts: 


[1] The Return of a Teacher by Beulah 
I. Hilblink. 4p. 

[2] Yes, I Am a Teacher, with a mes- 
sage to teachers about the importance of 
their work from a newspaper editor. 4p. 

[3] The Tenth Generation, an inspir- 
ing and dramatic statement on the signifi- 
cance of education. 16p. 


Another project is the formation of 
a comprehensive collection of teacher- 
recruiting materials. Much excellent ma- 
terial in the form of pamphlets, folders, 
posters, and letters has already been pre- 


In an attractive three-color poster, Pennsyl. 
vania teachers colleges urge highschoo| 
seniors to consider teaching as a career, 


pared by teachers colleges, state depart. 
ments of education, and state teachers 
associations. A few of these are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, The 
experience of others will be available to 
guide institutions in the Preparation of 
their own materials, whether elaborate 
or simple. 

Some field work and other projects 
will also be carried out. 


THINGS TO DO 


What Every Teacher Can Do—Stand 
by your profession when it needs you, 
Work together thru professional or. 
ganizations to improve its status. 

What the Highschool Teacher Can 
Do—Encourage your ablest pupils to 
consider teaching as a career if they 
have the qualities needed by the high- 
est type of teacher. Schedule yourself to 
do this with at least one pupil a week. 

What the Guidance Counselor Can 
Do—Make available the best material on 
teaching as a career for the guidance of 
teachers and pupils. Discuss the entire 
problem with teachers. Emphasize the 
long term opportunities for service in 
teaching. 

What the Principal Can Do—Encour- 
age teachers and counselors to act. Ar 
range for a teachers college represen- 
tative to present the challenge to a se- 
lected group of students. Establish a 
Future Teachers of America club. 

What the Superintendent Can Do— 
Encourage principals and teachers to 
locate young people of character and 
promise for the teaching profession. 
Transmit lists of these young people 
periodically to teacher education insti- 
tutions in your area. 

What the Teachers College Can Do 
—Contact superintendents and princ 
pals in your area to obtain the names of 
promising candidates. Prepare attrac 
tive literature. Follow up prospective 
names by letter. 

What the State Education Associa 
tion and the State Department of Edu- 
cation Can Do—Keep the teacher short- 
age before the public thru the press and 
by radio. Develop bulletins and leaflets 
on the teacher shortage from the state 
wide point of view. 
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What Do 


My NEA Dues? faa 


The National Education Association is the national professional organ- 
ization of the teachers of America. It was established in 1857 to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and promote the cause of edu- 
cation thruout the United States. | should support the NEA because: 


THRU MEMBERSHIP I receive the 
NEA Journat each school month. No 
teacher can afford to be without this 
inspiring magazine, which tells of the 
Association’s work and helps us do a 
better job of teaching in war or peace. 
Tue Journat has pioneered in one field 
after another. Especially popular now 
are its series on local associations, its edi- 
torials, its booklists, and its war guide. 


I RECEIVE the advantages of work- 
ing with better prepared teachers and 
in more effective schools. The NEA has 
helped raise standards and improve ele- 
mentary, highschool, and college cur- 
riculums. With its departments and 
committees, it publishes 21 magazines 
and nearly 200 other publications an- 
nually, covering units of work, methods, 
research studies, bibliographies. 


BY SO DOING, I gain a part in win- 
ning the war and the peace. The NEA 
actively participates in war and postwar 
planning. It formulates vital, longtime 
policies which influence the future of 
the nation and world. Washington said: 
“A hundred thousand men coming one 
after another could not move a ton 
weight, but the united strength of 50 
could transport it with ease.” 


I WANT THE SATISFACTION of 
knowing that I am helping to promote 
the cause of federal aid for education. 
The National Education Association is 
waging a campaign for federal aid to 
strengthen the schools in this wartime 
emergency and to improve educational 
opportunities for generations to come. 
This is a battle which must be won— 
and I want to do my share. 


JANUARY 1944 


In no other way could I accomplish so much with so little expenditure. 
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I BENEFIT by the Association’s many ([ TEAC SA FACHE, ERS: ] 
research activities and want to help f"™ aS. J 
maintain them. Facts gathered by the d'tgecs | 
NEA have helped raise teachers’ sal- 
aries, initiate tenure and retirement leg- 
islation, get larger tax appropriations, 
provide better school facilities, encour- 
age new teaching methods. The NEA is 


ready with the facts to meet changing 
school needs. 





I ENJOY the added strength which 
better public understanding gives the 
schools. Over the air, in its American 
Education Week materials, thru the 
newspapers, in news letters to maga- 
zines and individuals, the Association 
interprets the schools to citizens. It has 
enlisted school support from such im- 
portant groups as the PTA, NAM, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, AFL, CIO. 


I WANT TO RECEIVE the protec- 
tion of a well-organized Association 
which commands public respect. The 
NEA helps protect teachers against dis- 
missal and schools against attack, cham- 
pioning the cause of education vigor- 
ously. It exposes the selfish motives of 
vested interests whose leaders seek to 
undermine confidence of the public in 
its schools. 


I AM EAGER to pay a part of the 
debt each owes to his profession. By 
attending NEA meetings; belonging to 
NEA departments; being a part of the 
democratic structure of local, state, and fi i \ 


national organization; participating in ESD) BN 
eS / Wan,s 
SNe 
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thru representatives—I can help build a 
better profession, a stronger country, a 
happier world. 


NEA government directly, or indirectly 
“at MURS welt ee b 









— UUR SCHUOL-DOUR CANTEEN . 


This school-door canteen is one of 
more than 75 similar “junior 
night clubs’—the “Bar None 
Corral” in Oklahoma City, the 
“Bombardier” in Des Moines, the 
“Tumble Inn’ in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania—that are springing 
up all over the country as one 
method of combatting juvenile 
delinquency. Suggestions for alco- 
hol-free parties and recreation 
may be secured from Allied 
Youth, Inc., 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


HE JEFFERSON ScHoot-Door CANTEEN 
T:: like a magic plant that has grown 
and flowered almost overnight. The 
seed was planted at a party given at the 
school for the Honor Society, when 
one of the girls remarked that it would 


[12] 


be fun to have “get togethers” more 
often, but no one in our section of the 
city had room for parties. 

This led to a general discussion that 
resulted in a decision to have dances at 
the school every Friday night, but to 
widen their scope to include all of 
junior highschool age; in other words to 
have a School-Door Canteen. 

Since all this happened in June, the 
seed lay dormant until the following 
autumn. In the meantime the public 
had become aware of the terrible blight 
of juvenile delinquency which had de- 
scended upon the land and was eager 
to do anything that promised to help 
eradicate it. They were ready to fer- 
tilize the seed. 

When school opened again and con- 
tact was made with the Recreation De- 


partment, it promptly offered to pay 
for a dance orchestra and furnish extra 
paid personnel to assist the teachers who 
would volunteer. The parent-teacher 
association agreed to subsidize the or- 
chestra and the sale of food in the cafe- 
teria, and the cafeteria manager of- 
fered to take care of refreshments, ask- 
ing only that some of the parents help 
also. Incidentally, food points are ob- 
tained by having two meatless days a 
week, and soft drinks are apportioned 
so that there are always enough left 
for Friday night. 

A committee of teachers and students 
then met to plan decorations and enter- 
tainment, realizing that these must be 
as attractive as our means permit. The 
art department offered to design the 
scheme of decoration, the actual dec- 
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Mary Evangeline Mcbroarty 


Jefferson Junior Highschool, Washington, D. C. 


orating being done first by the Honor 
Society and then by each section in turn, 
g that it would not be a burden on 
any one group. The gymnasium, where 
the dances are held, has already worn 
proudly the colors of our country and 
faunted the orange and black of Hal- 
lowe’en. The art department plans to 
yse the seasons and the various holi- 
days as its motif. 

The dance music is furnished by an 
orchestra chosen by the students after 
several had been tried. The first two 
floor shows were provided from a home 
talent assembly sponsored by the stu- 
dent council, and various highschools 
of Washington have agreed to supply 
future talent. The McKinley Highschool 
boys’ glee club has already favored us 
and we are looking forward to vaude- 
villes given by Eastern and Central, and 


a minstrel show put on by Anacostia. 
The spectators sit on bleachers provided 
for that purpose, and the performers are 
on a raised platform. 

The Canteen is open three Fridays 
each month. The admission is 17¢, and 
refreshments are sold in the cafeteria for 
a nominal sum. Teacher attendance is 
voluntary, but there are usually five or 
six at each dance. Their principal duty 
is simply to be there, tho they may dance 
if they are still able. At one dance they 
received a sudden call to the cafeteria 
and rushed down to find that a mob had 
descended for refreshments, at a time 
when one person held the fort. The 
teachers formed an assembly line and 
worked frantically for a time, one slic- 
ing bread, one buttering, one filling in, 
and one selling until appetites were sat- 
isfied. But these emergencies are rare, 
and usually the teacher simply enjoys 
the dance with the children. 

And so our plant has grown and 
flowered. “What are the flowers?” you 
ask. They are these. A place for healthy 
enjoyment is provided growing children 






in a section of the city where it is badly 
needed. The children haye fun. They 
say so themselves and prove it by com- 
ing back, from three to five hundred 
of them every week. They bring their 
friends with them. They are brushed 
and combed, neat and clean, and their 
behavior is excellent. The various or- 
ganizations of the community, the 
school, the church, the parent-teacher 
association, and the Recreational De- 
partment, are working together, for and 
with them, and they know it. At the 
last dance I saw a Jefferson girl teach- 
ing one of the ministers to dance, and 
they were both having a good time. 

The fruit? We cannot tell as yet. We 
cannot read the heart and soul of an- 
other humanbeing, so we cannot tell 
whether the sample of wholesome rec- 
reation we are trying to give them is 
helping them to evaluate the other kind. 
We do not expect to solve the problem 
of juvenile delinquency this way. This 
is just a tiny little plant, but if it bears 
any fruit at all, as we hope it will, then 
it has been worth the planting. 
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ILLIS A. SUTTON, superintendent of 
W schools at Atlanta for 22 years, is 
the new secretary of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association, succeeding R. L. Ram- 
' sey, who has resigned to take charge of 
the Georgia teachers retirement system. 

Dr. Sutton—president of the NEA, 
1930-31, member of the NEA War and 
Peace Fund Committee, former member 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Georgia representative on the Advisory 
Council of the American Association of 
School Administrators—has given so 
much of himself for many years to the 
work of professional organization that 
he is already a veteran. His presence in 
the ranks of fulltime association workers 
will be an inspiration to us all. 

He has been invested by the Atlanta 
board of education with the title of su- 
perintendent-emeritus, altho he has re- 
signed as superintendent two years be- 
fore reaching the retirement age. 

Willis A. Sutton occupies a unique 
position in American education. No con- 
vention is quite complete without an 
address in his rich Southern accent, an 
address which provokes laughter and 
inspiration, thought and action. One of 
the best loved schoolmen of our genera- 
tion, Dr. Sutton has been characterized 
at NEA and School Administrator con- 
ventions as “one who has exerted magnif- 
icent leadership in the NEA, in his own 
community, and in the United States”; 
“the voice of the South”; “cultivated, 
courteous, and human”; “red-blooded, 
two-fisted, courageous”; “a humanitar- 
ian who loves boys and girls”; “one who 
never fails to energize us intellectually 
and to move us spiritually.” 

The well-deserved tributes which have 
come his way he has taken with appre- 
ciation but with the sense of humor for 
which he is famous. Representatives at 
the Indianapolis Assembly will recall, 
for example, his response to A. C. Flora’s 
complimentary introduction last sum- 
mer: “I appreciate what President Flora 
had to say about me—some of it is so 
and most of it isn’t—but like the old 
maid, I thank God for the rumor.” 

Two of the addresses for which Dr. 
Sutton will be longest remembered were 
one made this past summer, appearing 
in the September Journat as “Faith for 





I go into the Georgia Education Associa- 

tion with the determination to keep up the 

record that my predecessor has set and to 

see that teachers are developed from their 

very childhood and that they get the full 

benefit of Future Teachers of America.— 
Willis A, Sutton, 


Action,” and another, “Business and 
Education,” delivered before the AASA 
in 1941, repeated by request on many 
platforms since, and available as Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 68. 

Dr. Sutton is a friend of youth. “When 
did you ever feel nearest heaven?” he 
was once asked, and he answered, 
“When I stood at my desk and when 12 
or 15 hungry boys and girls, instead of 
rushing out when the period was over, 
loitered about to get a little nibble.” 

In his own city of Atlanta he has 
brought far more than a “nibble of 
knowledge” to the children. The story 
of his remarkable influence over Atlanta 
young people was told in the American 
Magazine and reproduced in THE Jour- 
NAL during his NEA presidency (“To 
Grow an’ Grow Forever ’n’ Ever!” Octo- 
ber 1930, p21I-14). 

This biographical sketch of “the man 
whut loves childrun” tells that “Willis 
Sutton has revolutionized the system of 
education in Atlanta. For one thing, he 
has accomplished the feat of having the 
teeth of every single child examined and 
put in good condition. . . . He has linked 
up every part of Atlanta with the public 
schools. There is no corporation, no de- 
partment of city or state that has not been 
made to contribute its share to the educa- 
tion of the child.” 

The article tells of a questionnaire de- 
veloped by Dr. Sutton after his pupils 
became too numerous for him to know 
them all personally. One question asks, 


“Of all the people you know, whom do you 
consider the finest man in the world?” 

“IT wrote to the man these boys named 
and told them of the honor paid them,” 
said Dr. Sutton. “In replying, Practically 
every man asked me to let him know if he 
could ever do anything for that boy. Later, 
when the pupil got into any difficulty, | 
wrote to the man, told him of it, and asked 
if he could have a talk with his young 
friend. He was glad to do this. The effect 
upon the boy was magical. The man had 
many talks with his young protege about 
the work he wanted to do after he finished 
school. And when that time arrived, in 
numberless instances, he had a place ready 
for him.” 

In the decade and a half since this 
article was written, the schools of At 
lanta and Dr. Sutton have continued to 
go forward together. During his years 
as head of the schools more than 30 
school buildings have been erected; 
school properties have grown in value 
from $1,800,000 to more than $15,000,000, 
The Atlanta Constitution says that the 
era of his superintendency “has been the 
most progressive and constructive in 
city history. The memory of his years as 
school superintendent will remain green 
in the hearts and minds of the tens of 
thousands of children who have been 
pupils during his 22 years of service.” 

Dr. Sutton has been with the Atlanta 
schools since 1913—teacher of English, 
then head of the English department, 
later principal of Technical Highschool, 
and superintendent since 1921. 

Before coming to Atlanta Willis A. 
Sutton had been principal of the high- 
school, Fredonia, Alabama; pastor of the 
Ashland, Alabama, Methodist Church; 
principal of Clay County Highschool, 
Ashland; and president of Northeast 
Alabama Agricultural College. He has 
made the most of every opportunity for 
service, as the children of the South can 
well testify. 

It is therefore indeed heartening for 
the future of education that this great 
leader sees in the new work which he 
now takes up—executive secretaryship of 
the Georgia Education Association—the 
climax to his career, the greatest oppor 
tunity of his life! 

—Miiprep SANDISON FENNER, SSIS 
ant editor. 
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The FIRST 
SURVEY ot 

rPANADIAN 
EDUCATION 


W. PF. Percival 


Director of Protestant Education for the 
; Province of Quebec, President of the Can- 
0 ada and Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion, Chairman of the Survey Committee. 
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HO PREVIOUS SURVEYS OF EDUCATION 

have been made in the provinces, the 
survey recently conducted by the Can- 
ada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation is the first nationwide educa- 
tional survey ever conducted in Canada. 
It was performed by leading educators 
of the Dominion and reflects their joint 
fy Pinions. Its findings show that there 
are many outstanding needs in Cana- 
dian education: 

[1] Health examinations and followup 
treatment for all children. 

[2] Increased grants distributed more 
nearly on the basis of need. 

[3] Better selection and more ade- 
quate preparation of teachers. 

[4] Payment of higher salaries to 
teachers. 

[5] An adequate program of educa- 
tion and especially secondary education 
for all pupils regardless of location. 

[6] Expenditure of money as an in- 
ducement to the establishment of larger 
units of administration. 

[7] Aid in the provision of better 
buildings. 

“ [8] Special schools — agricultural, 
commercial, technical, industrial. 

‘ [9] Complete program of practical 
education. 


[10] Program of counselling and 
HE suidance, 


_ [11] Additional supervision, e.g. help- 
ing teachers, 


[12] Complete library service. 


or 
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[13] Scholarships to enable students 
to proceed to advanced education ac- 
cording to their interests and aptitudes. 

[14] Transportation in rural areas as 
an aid to better school service. 

[15] Parttime education for pupils 16 
to 18 years of age. 

That all Canadian children do not 
have the same opportunity became in- 
creasingly clear as the Survey pro- 
gressed. Some have good physical con- 
ditions, others poor. Some have good 
teachers; others, not so satisfactory. 
Children in the city are taught by a 
teacher for the whole day while some in 
rural districts where six, eight, or more 
classes are taught by one teacher in one 
classroom obtain no more than 30 or 
40 minutes of instruction per day. What 
obtains in different school districts 
within a province holds also among the 
provinces. The bald truth is that some 
provinces provide school facilities that 
are much superior to those provided in 
others. To remedy the poor conditions 
and bring the weaker to the level of the 
stronger constitutes a major problem. 

The amount of money spent on the 
schools of Canada in 1941-1942 was $146,- 
832,642, being about $65 per pupil. Of 
this figure, $15 goes to pay the sinking 
fund, leaving only $50 for the housing, 
equipment, and instruction of pupils, 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


This Western Canadian teacher, 
a coal miner’s daughter, won a 
university scholarship and high 
honors at university and normal! 
school. She then returned to her 
own mining community to teach. 


including supervisory services, services 
of school principals, and everything else. 
The Report recommends that the 
amount of money spent on education be 
doubled by providing another $144,000, 
ooo per year. Another sum of $59,000,- 
000 is required for capital expenditures 
after the war. 

The Report recommends that the cap- 
ital expenses for schools should be paid 
for in the future out of special funds. 
Obviously, a school municipality that 
has a good-sized debt cannot offer school 
facilities equal to one free of debt. 

The administration of schools needs 
to be improved under the four heads 
of supervision, enlarging the unit of 
administration, improving the plant and 
equipment, and making school attend- 
ance better. Thruout the Dominion of 
Canada there are 20,610 administrative 
units, which means that there are prob- 
ably 100,000 individuals on school- 
boards. In some small districts there 
are more men and women on school- 
boards than there are pupils in the 
schools under their control. Three-quar- 
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ters of the schoolboards employ only 
one teacher. At least four-fifths of the 
schools thruout the Dominion are too 
small to be most effective. 

Some pupils in the older provinces 
are attending school in buildings over 
one hundred years old. These are ill 
built, ill lighted, and ill adapted to mod- 
ern requirements. Thousands of schools 
are dingy and dirty; many are without 
modern heating, ventilation, water sup- 
ply, lighting, playgrounds, or library 
facilities. Excellent plans for school 
buildings have been designed and many 
schools have been erected according to 
them. This program needs to be ac- 
celerated and completed. Altogether 
some 44 million dollars’ worth of new 
school building is imperatively needed. 

The Survey Committee considers that 
all children should be educated to 16 
years of age and that they should at- 
tend school part time to 18 years. 

An analysis of the salaries paid to 
school teachers in the whole Dominion 
shows that 74.9 percent receive less than 
$1223 per year, 49.9 percent less than 
$782, and 24.9 percent less than $537. 
The median salary is $782 per year. 

The Survey Committee thinks that 
the median salary of teachers all over 
Canada should be equal to that in the 
Province which now pays the best sal- 
aries. This is $1321. 

During the past decade school curric- 
ulums have been greatly revised and im- 
proved in every province of the Do- 
minion, with the result that the courses 
of study offered compare favorably with 
those obtainable elsewhere in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Nevertheless, many 
more advances can be made. During the 
revision, the emphasis has been changed 
from the teaching of subjects to a deep 
realization that the child to be taught 
is the raison d’étre for the school. In- 
stead of merely teaching subjects, the 
emphasis is to be placed on: 

[1] The establishment of principles 
of morality. 

[2] The importance of physical well- 
being. 

[3] The inculcation of worthy citizen- 
ship and the building up of good social 
customs. 

[4] The implanting of right attitudes 
toward work. 

[5] Training for citizenship. 


The school curriculums are _ thus 


showing a tendency to break away from 
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their former single college preparatory 
track so as to offer diverse cultural, vo- 
cational, avocational, social, and char- 
acter-forming educational experiences 
suitable to the demands of individual 
lives. For many years, progressive think- 
ers have maintained that the highschool 
should not be merely a college prepara- 
tory institution. Men and women who 
can use their hands are not thereby in- 
ferior to those who can use their brains 
nor is the person who can use his hands 
deprived in any way of the possibility 
of using his head. Consequently, the 
idea is gaining ground rapidly that chil- 
dren must prepare themselves in some 
way to make a living and that the school 
can play its part in the process. No one 
should reach adulthood without having 
become skilled in at least one art or 
craft. Education leading toward this 
goal would be revolutionary in Canada. 

Hitherto school offerings have re- 
mained similar both for boys and girls. 
When girls were allowed to enter sec- 
ondary schools, it was thought that they 
should follow the boys’ curriculum. 
Provision for some differentiation, how- 
ever, is inevitable if boys and girls are 
to be trained along lines that will fit 
their needs. Home economics cannot be 
overlooked for girls. 

A great advance would be made if 
all educational authorities would accept, 
for school graduation, the completion 
of any approved provincial highschool 
curriculum extending over four years 
after the completion of the elementary 
school. Such a program should be ac- 
cepted without other restricting aca- 
demic qualifications for admission to 
any university, normal school, technical 
school, agricultural college, or other in- 
stitution of higher learning. Based on 
such standards, institutions themselves 
could set up their own methods of se- 
lection for continuation and graduation. 

To meet the needs of small towns and 
rural communities, a new kind of high- 
school is required that will offer to the 
pupils there the same facilities that are 
available in more favored communities. 
This need is being met with the forma- 
tion of the modern “composite” high- 
school. Where there are many compara- 
tively small communities within a nar- 
row radius, one composite highschool 
can offer one or two curriculums; others 
should suit pupils that desire different 
courses of study. Pupils should be en- 


couraged to go to the school that meets 
their needs and, when necessary and 
so long as they can profit from the 
courses, they should be given help to. 
ward transportation or subsistence a]. 
lowances. We need many more high- 
schools where offerings will be ayail. 
able for trades such as cabinet-making, 
drafting, radio-making and repair, ma- 
chine shop, metal work, home mechan. 
ics, automobile repair, motor mechanics, 
foundry work, weaving, tailoring, jew- 
elry, ceramics, printing, forging. 

The Report deals with many other 
phases of school life. It shows the im- 
portance of the new activities that have 
become part of the work of the school, 
such as debating and athletic societies, 
and recommends that special teachers 
be employed for these extracurriculum 
activities. It emphasizes the need for 
guidance, for no surer tie can bind par- 
ents and children to the school than the 
realization that the teachers are con- 
cerned about the welfare of each pupil. 

The Report states that the schools of 
Canada have never tackled seriously 
the problems of gifted and retarded 
children and recommends that 5000 spe- 
cial classes should be provided for them, 
and that $3,000,000 per year should be 
procured for scholarships to keep gifted 
children in school. In accordance with 
the recommendation that pupils should 
stay in school until they are 16 years 
old and that all should be in school at 
least parttime till they reach 18 years 
of age, the Report recommends the 
adoption of a 6-4-4 or some other 14- 
year plan of schooling and the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges or advanced 
secondary schools in which the curricu- 
lums will be academic, technical, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and household, so 
that it will appeal to both sexes and 
suit all tastes. It further recommends 
that demobilized men and women 
should not be compelled to reach an 
arbitrary percentage of marks but that 
they should be admitted to schools and 
colleges on the basis of their ability to 
perform the work required. 

Basically, the Report of the Survey 
Committee seeks the general and per- 
manent betterment mentally and phys- 
ically of Canadian youth, and points 
the way to some starting points and 
even to some distant educational goals 
Underlying all is to make our schools 
serve democracy better. 
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x ARMY OFFICER says: “Our kids, 
A American boys, are just kind of 


 gutomatically wonderful. Just thru our 


own way of life they get something that 
makes them superior fighters. They 
don’t have to be indoctrinated and have 
‘t hammered in for months or years. 
The fighter pilot flies with his heart. 
The thing that makes him superior in 
combat is inside him all the time. Our 
kids have it, and I think it is something 
they get naturally, something they get 
just by growing up in this country. I 
think that the thing that makes them 
better fighters is an individual sense of 
responsibility to what they are doing 
and a capacity to think for themselves.” 

Could an educator have said it better? 
“An individual sense of responsibility to 
what they are doing and a capacity to 
think for themselves”’—these are what 
the schools want to teach. These are 
among the qualities basic to morale— 
the morale that makes it possible for a 
person to give fully of his best efforts on 
behalf of the highest ideals of his 
country. 

The past two years have shown again 
that this country in war can count on its 
armed forces for selfless devotion to 
duty. Civilians have shared in the sacri- 
fices and services that total war demands. 
We builded better than we knew in 
preparation for wartime morale. 

How can the schools lay foundations 
for morale that will be equally high in 
the transition to peace and in the long 
years that lie ahead? The 1944 Year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators is an effort to 
answer that question. The title selected 
for this timely volume is Morale for a 
Free World. 

“Morale” is a relatively new word in 
American life. It came into general use 
in the United States during the first 
world war. Then, so far as most people 
Were concerned, the concept lay dormant 
for nearly two decades. Only after Pearl 
Harbor did it again attract the attention 
of writers and thinkers, 

The San Francisco convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was held less than three 
months after Pearl Harbor. President W. 


Morale for a Free World 


1944 YEARBOOK, AASA 


Howard Pillsbury built most of his con- 
vention program around questions of 
morale. For the keynote address Chan- 
cellor Frederick M. Hunter of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion had as his theme, Education for a 
Free People—The Essentials of a Per- 
manent Morale. Three other speakers 
concerned themselves with related 
phases of the same theme. The disci- 
pline and spirit of morale-building in 
Great Britain were analyzed by Sir 
Gerald Campbell; in America by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver; and in schools and 
colleges by U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker. 

The 1944 Yearbook grew directly out 
of the San Francisco convention pro- 
gram. The commission to conduct the 
study was appointed by President Pills- 
bury immediately after the convention. 
The members are: 


Carroll R. Reed, first assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man 

John E. Anderson, director, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesofa 

Winifred E. Bain, president, Wheelock 
College, Boston 

Frank S. Freeman, professor of education 
and psychology, Cornell University 

Roy W. Hatch, formerly head, Department 
of Social Studies, New Jersey State 
Teachers College 

Laura E. Kellar, principal, Atwater Ele- 
mentary School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 

J. Cayce Morrison, assistant New York 
State Commissioner for Research 

Ralph Barton Perry, professor of philoso- 
phy, Harvard. University 

J. W. Ramsey, superintendent of schools, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 

James M. Spinning, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester, New York 


This yearbook was planned to help 
educators understand better their op- 
portunities to build a national morale 
that will be high in peace or in war, in 
times of calm and prosperity as well as 
in times of crisis and disaster—a morale 
that will fit America for its respon- 
sibilities in a free world. 

The yearbook will be off the press 
early in February. President Worth Mc- 





CARROLL R. REED 


Chairman of the 1944 Yearbook 
Commission of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 


Clure has given Morale a place on the 
program at each of the regional confer- 
ences of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Superintendent 
L. John Nuttall, Jr., of Salt Lake City 
will present the subject at Seattle; Com- 
mission Chairman Carroll R. Reed will 
be the speaker at New York; and Com- 
mission Member John E. Anderson will 
discuss Morale at Chicago. 

President Worth McClure of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators is still in Great Britain study- 
ing problems which are common to the 
schools of the United Kingdom and of 
the United States. His report of observa- 
tions abroad will be a program feature 
at the regional conferences. 

Admission to the meetings at the vari- 
ous regional conferences will be limited 
to those holding 1944 membership cards 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Lest you have forgotten, 
the places and dates of these wartime 
meetings are listed again: 


Seattle—January 10-12, 1944 
Atlanta—February 15-17 

New York—February 22-24 
Chicago—February 28-March 1 
Kansas City—March 8-10 


Bi 
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DRAMA for Uemocratic Citizenship 


HARULD SAXE TUTTLE 


College of the City of New York 


HE SCHOOLS are concentrating just 
, on the effort to preserve democ- 
racy. That they can quickly adapt them- 
selves to a critical need has been demon- 
strated beyond dispute. The special war- 
time efforts of the schools may be classi- 
fied into two types, according to the 
focus of attention. One class of activities 
is directed toward military victory, the 
other unswervingly toward the perma- 
nent strengthening of democracy. Less 
often than might be feared is the as- 
sumption implicit in the school’s war ac- 
tivities, that military victory will auto- 
matically assure the survival of democ- 
racy. 

As there are two objectives evident, 
so also are there two methods in use. 
One method is predominantly intellec- 
tual. It involves the imparting of knowl- 
edge and the logical ordering of facts. 
The other involves the stimulating of 
imagination charged with feeling. The 
factual aspects of history are imparted 
by intellectual steps; but the lessons of 
history come more as matters of feeling 
than of judgment. They are brought to 
life in certain poems, as “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” “O Captain, My Cap- 
tain”; in such films as “Gone with the 
Wind,” “Wells Fargo”; in such plays as 
“Lincoln in Illinois,” “Valley Forge.” 

Both methods are employed in seek- 
ing to attain each of the objectives: The 
accompanying chart will make the re- 
lationship a little more graphic. 





There are many methods of creating 
motives. A motive is an interest at work. 
So the task is really the cultivation of 
interests. While teacher-training institu- 
tions have given little emphasis to this 
major problem of education, the prin- 
ciples are not mysterious or difficult to 
understand. Desirable conduct must be 
secured or pictured vividly in imagina- 
tion. Approval, or some form of satisfac- 
tion, must be attached to that behavior. 
Controlled social situations provide the 
ideal setting for such conditioning; and 
a few may be set up in the school. But 
for the present, chief reliance must be 
placed on vicarious learning thru imagi- 
nation. This may take the form of the 
story, the play, or the motion picture. 
The powerful and often devastating in- 
fluence of the commercial film is well 
known. When society believes devotedly 
enough in civic training and character 
building, it will make the necessary in- 
vestment to provide a balanced educa- 
tional program of wholesome films. 

Meanwhile, of the two other major 
means, the drama is more effective than 
the story, unit for unit, hour for hour. 
The drama gives individuality to the 
characters who face problems and make 
choices. It gives distinct voices and 
unique inflections and movement and 
emotion to living participants. Its condi- 
tioning effect is powerful. Drama cre- 
ates allegiances and repulsions. It impels 
one to take sides. It stamps the choices 











A. INFORMATION AND LOGIC 


Example: Value of scrap in terms 
of helmets to protect our soldiers 


1. VICTORY 


B. FEELINGS AND IMAGINATION 


Example: Cartoon, “Loose tongues 
may lose tons!” 


Example: Analysis of the Bill of Example: Story, “The All-American.” 


2. DEMOCRACY Rights. 








The goal, “Democracy,” and the 
method, “Cultivating Attitudes” (2-B in 
the chart) is the most effective combina- 
tion in line with our national ideals. 
The purposes of education, as summa- 
rized by the Education Policies Commis- 
sion, will be most fully achieved by such 
a combination. This means that objec- 
tives must be constantly checked against 
sound democratic ideals, and that meth- 
ods effective in the cultivation of loyal- 
ties must be employed. 


of the hero deeply into the ideals of the 
hearers. Drama educates! It changes 
one’s tendencies in future choices. It 
educates the affections and the will. It 
may also impart information and stimu- 
late vigorous thinking. But the most im- 
portant outcome is the change of ideals, 
of purposes, of will. 

If, in the emergency, the fortifying of 
democratic ideals is the major duty of 
the schools, then drama must be utilized 
in an intensive, cumulative, basic pro- 


gram. Not occasionally for entertain. 
ment or extrinsic motivation of assign- 
ments, but regularly, steadily, week after 
week or, better, day after day, the many 
concrete elements of democracy must be 
dramatized! A half-hour play at the as. 
sembly period Friday is worth five hours 
of study and recitation. 

We transformed industry overnight 
to meet the war emergency, multiplying 
it a hundredfold. We can afford no less, 
to meet the emergency, in the training 
of democratic loyalties. 

The Council for Democracy is pro- 
ducing a series of short, vital plays writ. 
ten toward the propagation of Ameri- 
can faith and democracy and the pres. 
ervation of American institutions. These 
plays are to be used by young Ameri- 
cans all over the country, royalty free. 
The Council Highschool Drama Com- 
mittee, which has been formed with the 
cooperation of the Writers War Board, 


has secured some of the ablest and best 


known American playwrights to put 
these ideas into drama form. The plays 
will be distributed by the Council, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Information regarding other plays for 
highschools can be secured from the Na- 
tional Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Its monthly 
magazine, The Highschool Thespian, is 
devoted to the promotion of dramatic 
art in highschools. 

From a list prepared by Earl Blank, 
professor of dramatics at Berea College, 
for the National Thespian Society, the 
following short, non-royalty plays have 
been selected by Ernest Bavely, editor of 
The Thespian, and myself: 

American Saint of Democracy by Fred 

Eastman 
Franklin and the King by Paul Green 
Haven of the Spirit by Merrill Denison 
Roger Williams by Marcus Bach 
Salute to the Fourth by Elizabeth Mc- 

Fadden 
This Night Shall Pass by Dorothy Wilson 


‘Young Hickory by Stanley Young 


Pretty Soft for You Guys by Richard Bir- 
chard (junior highschool) 

Three Royalty R’s by Mary Thurman Pyle 
(junior highschool) 
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DEFENSE CUMMISSIUN 


in Its Third Year 





HE NATIONAL COMMISSION for the De- 

fense of Democracy thru Education 
was created by action of the NEA Rep- 
sentative Assembly on July 3, 1941. 
Its major purpose is “to bring to the 
general public a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of the dependence of 
democracy upon a better education of 
all our people.” The NEA also has 
authorized the Commission to promote 
the adequate financing of state and local 
education; to investigate charges against 
teachers, school systems, and education 
in general; and to defend members of 
the teaching profession against unjust 
attack, 

What measure of accomplishment the 
Commission has had in realizing its ob- 
ectives is due largely to the whole- 
hearted cooperation of members of the 
teaching profession. We look forward 
to the day when public education takes 
its rightful place as one of the most 
potent forces of democracy and teachers 
are looked upon as the well-organized, 
publicly-respected leaders their respon- 
sibilities for youth warrant they should 
be, 

The Commission’s activities are both 
promotional and protective—that is, it 
works to build support for education at 
the same time that it strives to defend 
schools and teachers against unjust at- 
tacks. This dual function keeps the 
Commission active in many fields. 
Conferences with lay groups—Dur- 
ing the past two years, the Commission 
has sponsored jointly with the Commit- 
te on Educational Cooperation of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
a series of 16 regional conferences in 
Which more than 3000 educators and 
businessmen have met to talk over the 
purposes and current issues in public 
tducation. As a result of these highly 
successful meetings, state and_ local 
soups of school people and business- 
nen are now planning together in many 
‘ommunities. Leaders in business ad- 
mttedly have become more aware of 
“me of the problems confronting 


American education and are making an 
effort to contribute to their solution. 

There are many other important lay 
groups in the country with whom the 
Commission, representing the teaching 
profession, should confer. Organized 
labor has always been friendly to edu- 
cation but there is a need that education 
and labor come to a better understand- 
ing. The churches and ministers of the 
country, by the nature of their work, 
are fundamentally interested in the 
schools and the problems of education. 
The farmers and agricultural organ- 
izations should meet for discussion with 
teachers, for the worst school conditions 
in the United States are found in rural 
areas. The welfare of education is also 
close to the hearts of the women and 
the women’s organizations of the na- 
tion. 

Comprehensive conferences with rep- 
resentatives of these groups have been 
planned by the Commission. Since the 
Commission’s regular budget would not 
permit extensive activity along these 
lines, a request for War and Peace 
Fund money was made. On October 18 
the NEA Executive Committee granted 
$25,000 from this fund for organizing 
these conferences in strategic regions of 
the country. Thru these meetings the 
Commission hopes to provide the com- 
mon table around which representatives 
of all the elements in American life can 
gather to discuss the importance of edu- 
cation in democracy and to attempt to 
arrive at a fuller understanding and ap- 
preciation of the war and postwar role 
of the public schools. 

Federal legislation—Realizing _ that 
certain provisions of the Hatch Act pre- 
sented obstacles to the political and aca- 
demic freedom of teachers, the Com- 
mission’s first move in the field of 
federal legislation was directing the 
campaign to exclude teachers from the 
provisions of the Act. On October 24, 
1942, President Roosevelt signed the 
Brown Amendment, thus crowning 
with success the coordinated efforts of 
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the Commission, numerous state and 
local teachers associations, and many in- 
terested individuals. 

Amendment of the Hatch Act cleared 
the way for the Commission’s participa- 
tion in the current federal aid cam- 
paign. In February 1943, at the request 
of the NEA Executive Committee, the 
Defense Commission assumed responsi- 
bility for building legislative support in 
the 24 northern and eastern states. With 
the cooperation of state legislative com- 
mittees, state Defense Commissions and 
486 voluntary workers in congressional 
districts, both educators and laymen, 
the Commission has been able to 
strengthen the backing for federal aid 
in its territory, especially in several states 
heretofore unfavorable to this type of 
legislation. 

The Commission is continuing its 
work in the Senate, but recommitment 
of S. 637 to the Education and Labor 
Committee has made it possible to in- 
tensify the campaign in the House of 
Representatives in favor of the com- 
panion bill known as H. R. 2849. Sys- 
tematically, the Commission is planning 
to perfect the working organizations in 
its congressional districts. District or- 
ganization is of primary importance in 
the House campaign and the Commis- 
sion believes that the most effective in- 
fluence on Congressmen comes directly 
from their home communities in the 
form of letters, telegrams, and persor al 
interviews. 

Education of returning service men 
and women—In January 1942, the Com- 
mission began consideration of a pos- 
sible legislative measure to provide for 
the continuance of the education of 
honorably discharged service men and 
women. On December 1, 1942, the 
Commission wrote to the President ot 
the United States regarding such a 
proposal and received a favorable re- 
ply. Therefore, the Commission viewed 
with gratification the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress (House Document 
No. 344) on October 27, 1943, in which 
he requests national legislation whereby 
“our men and women in the armed 
forces will be afforded opportunities for 
continuance of their education and vo- 
cational training.” 

The Thomas Bill (S. 1509), carrying 
out the major recommendations of the 
President, was introduced on Novem- 
ber 3, 1943, and is being given careful 
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consideration by the Commission. Altho 
certain amendments to the bill are 
needed, the Commission believes the 
measure deserves the support of all edu- 
cators. 


Child labor—The current tendency to 
exploit child labor in the name of war 
expediency is a direct minimizing of 
the importance of the education of our 
youth to the future of our democracy. 
Thus, it is inevitable that the Commis- 
sion should oppose illegal employment 
of children, the weakening of child 
labor laws and protective administra- 
tive rulings, and the mounting with- 
drawals of children of school age from 
school attendance in order to work in 
dead-end jobs. All that this country has 
achieved during the past decades in 
establishing standards for child labor 
and compulsory school attendance is 
now threatened under the pretense of 
war need. In a statement issued on Sep- 
tember 15, 1943, the Commission took 
the position that “from the standpoint 
of national welfare the most productive 
and the most important work children 
can do is school work.” In line with 
this policy the Commission strongly 
urges that boys and girls under 18 years 
of age stay in school, at least until they 
have finished their highschool educa- 


tion. 


Juvenile delinquency—With certain 
war influences playing upon young peo- 
ple to make crime easy and attractive, 
the Commission believes that today 
schools have their greatest opportunity 
and their heaviest obligation to guide 
these young people into useful and 
wholesome activity during and after 
school hours. Thus, in support of the 
schools’ program, the Commission is 
using every opportunity thru publica- 
tions, the press, and from the public 
platform to call attention to “the fre- 
quently unrecognized fact that ade- 
quate, competently-staffed schools con- 
stitute the most important and effective 
agencies for the prevention of youthful 
crime.” 

Education and world peace—In 1941 
the Commission pioneered in advocat- 
ing an International Education Office. 
On April 2, 1943, in answer to specific 
recommendations addressed to the Un- 
der-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
the Department of State gave formal 
reply which read in part: “The recom- 
mendations of the National Commis- 
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sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education are a constructive contribu- 
tion to the thinking which is now un- 
der way in the United States looking 
toward the shaping of a policy on edu- 
cation in the peace and in the postwar 
reconstruction. The Department wel- 
comes the cooperation of your Commis- 
sion ... in efforts to make this policy a 
genuine expression of American edu- 
cation.” 

In a statement on education and 
world peace released on September 15, 
1943, the Commission affirmed that it 
“will continue its efforts in cooperation 
with other organizations to secure a 
consideration of education at the peace 
table and to encourage the development 
of democratic education thruout the 
world.” 


Defense of schools and the teaching 
profession—The Commission is com- 
mitted to defend schools and the teach- 
ing profession “[1] against unjust dis- 
missals of school personnel; [2] against 
restrictions upon the political freedom 
of teachers, their right to teach the 
truth, and their right to organize and 
function in professional associations; 
[3] against the domination or control 
of education by any group, whether 
political, religious, social, racial, or eco- 
nomic; and [4] against the intrusion of 
partisan propaganda into the courses of 
study.” In line with these commitments, 
the Commission has carried on in- 
quiries and investigations in Davenport, 
Iowa; Moline, Illinois; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; and New York 
City. At present the Commission is en- 
gaged in special activity relative to the 
situations in Muskogee and New York 
City. 

Additional requests for inquiries into 
situations in other communities have 
been filed with the Commission. 


Kate Frank Defense Committee— 
Miss Kate Frank, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Defense Commis- 
sion, and two other Muskogee teachers 
were not reappointed to their positions 
for the current year presumably because 
of their activities in their local class- 
room teachers association, of which Miss 
Frank was president, and because of 
their support of losing candidates in the 
schoolboard election. None of the teach- 
ers had been admonished or advised 
prior to dismissal; none was given a 
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statement of causes of dismissal, either 
oral or written; requests for hearings 
were refused by members of the school, 
board. It was quite apparent that the 
board objected to the proper and die 
cepted functioning of the classroom 
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teachers association and was Opposed to Rec 
political activity of teachers except for i ing th 
the approved objectives of the adminis. jy “atior 
tration. work 
The Defense Commission and the @ 1° 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- or 
ers are cooperating with a volunteer 
Kate Frank Defense Committee of 1, 1 t 
members of the teaching profession who “a 
are raising funds to keep this case alive MM its acc 
until the Muskogee schoolboard elec. Due 
tion in the spring of 1945. during 
The rights of members of the teach. i teache 
ing profession [1] to maintain an active MM ge0°Y 
and independent teachers organization; salarie 
[2] to work thru their organization for slarie . 
school improvement and better school “ 
finance; [3] to participate in the civic bol : 
and political activities in their commv- . 
nities; [4] to work and to vote for any js not 
candidate for public office; and [5] to 1089 te 
receive a statement of charges and an MM dues, 
opportunity for a hearing prior to dis In S 
missal, have been challenged in Musko- was h 
gee. The Defense Commission is en- f Clubh 
deavoring to defend these rights. retary 
New York City investigation—At the ae 
“er ions 
request of the New York City High: W§ rung 
school Teachers Association and the MM her me 
Kindergarten-6B Teachers Association, of Ed, 
the Commission has undertaken an in- A he 
vestigation of the alleged interference Jers (2! 
of Mayor La Guardia in the actions of JM quarte 
the New York City Board of Education. fense 
It is charged that the Mayor has used of rep 
his position to exercise domination of PMs 
school affairs in such instances as the gC - 
— : make } 
dismissal by the board of its law secre Mir 
tary, the failure of the city budget di- Leas 
rector to certify a board-selected woman HM home 
for the post of administrative assistant, I agreed 
the forced resignation of an assistant sU- J rarily 
perintendent, and the “Mark Starr case.” Written 
A four-member committee of Com- listings 
mission-appointed educators has met 4 public 
number of times in New York to study fMPapers, 
evidence. Public hearings were ©? ‘ 
ducted by this committee on December _ 
6 and 7 and testimony from individuals Christ 
affected by the Mayor's action We cation. 
heard. A full report of the investigatO"M jun. 
and hearings will be issued. all reti; 
—Donatp DuSuane, executive SH Loca 
tary of the Commission. dinner 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
(Population 256,368) 


Receipt of a letter from the NEA ask- 
ing that the San Diego Teachers Asso- 
jation submit an article describing its 
work marks a milestone for us. This re- 
quest comes during our twenty-fifth 
© & aniversary year and brings a degree of 
- & tisfaction because we have measured 
TH wp to the yardstick. The San Diego 
2 Hi Teachers Association gives credit to its 
0 Wf democratic setup and its committees for 
eM its accomplishments. 

Due to efforts of the salary committee 

during the past two years, San Diego 
). Wtcachers are now. receiving an emer- 
gency adjustment of 15 percent on all 
salaries up to $2000 and a flat $300 on 
salaries greater than $2000. 

Coincident with the first paycheck, 
teachers individually were urged to join 
local, state, and national professional as- 
U- H sociations. Altho the membership drive 
ny MM is not yet complete, more than 887 of 
to # 1089 teachers have paid all organization 
an # dues. 
is- In September a tea for new teachers 
co- fm was held at the San Diego Women’s 
n- (Clubhouse. Arthur Corey, executive sec- 

retary of CTA Southern Section, talked 
a interestingly about professional organi- 

zations and the NEA War and Peace 
gh Fund. An important part of our Octo- 
the i ber meeting was a review and summary 
on, # of Education and the People’s Peace. 

in-@ A housing bureau to help new teach- 
nce Mets (289 this year) find suitable living 
; of quarters in this overcrowded, vital de- 
‘on.  fense area, last spring prepared a list 
sed f° Teputable hotels, their location and 
of Prices, to be sent with the contract to 
the M"tY Mew teacher. She was urged to 
ie make reservations long in advance, and 
i. F unsacocestul, to contact our housing 

ureau chairman for a room in the 
home of resident teachers who had 
agreed to take newcomers either tempo- 
rarily or permanently. Letters were 
ise. Written to new teachers, and from the 
om- listings placed with us by the general 
et afm Public in response to an appeal in the 
papers, many new teachers were located 
more comfortably than they had dared 
expect, 
Our public relations committee sends 
tistmas cards to the friends of edu- 
‘ation as well as to certain officials. In 
ine, cards of congratulation are sent to 
ill retiring teachers. 
‘Local state legislators were feted at a 
imer shortly before the legislature 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Action Programs 


We continue here the series of articles on local education associations. 
These brief accounts of the programs of four local associations, rang- 
ing from a metropolitan city to a rural county, should help and inspire 
leaders elsewhere who are seeking to organize or strengthen local 
programs. The local association is the foundation of all of the organ- 


ized efforts of our profession. 


convened. Teachers and administrators 
briefly discussed our philosophy of edu- 
cation and democracy and the need for 
adequate financial support and for fa- 
vorable conditions which will attract 
into the profession persons of superior 
character, fitness, and training. During 
the interim between legislative sessions 
these legislators were invited to address 
our general meeting. Public relations 
and legislative committees also worked 
together in behalf of S. 637, sponsoring 
a campaign of letter writing to our 
Senators in Washington, Talks regard- 
ing S. 637 were made before lay groups. 

Our tenure and retirement commit- 
tee worked with the state association on 
a new retirement bill, which was passed 
by the legislature but unfortunately was 
vetoed by Governor Warren. 

Recently we helped arrange a meet- 
ing of city and county teachers and ofh- 
cers of the CTA Southern Section to 
discuss ‘the value of a local association 
and methods of organizing and carrying 
on an association. 

Last spring our Red Cross committee 
collected over $6000 from our staff. Our 
war chest committee has raised more 
than our quota. A blood donor commit- 
tee arranged appointments for teachers 
who were able to give blood to the Red 
Cross Plasma Bank. The payroll deduc- 
tions for purchase of war bonds com- 
mittee enrolled 97 percent of the certifi- 
cated staff. 

Having used the workshop technic to 
develop a handbook of policies and 
practices, we are revising our constitu- 
tion to conform therewith. We appoint 
certain teachers to various committees 
sponsored by the superintendent—such 
as salary evaluation, personnel selection, 
and American Education Week. The 
last committee expanded its activities 
this year by holding a community edu- 
cational conference. On November 12, a 
selected group of 100 citizens met with 
administrators and teachers from 4 to 9 
oclock. In addition to local speakers, 
Superintendent Sexson of Pasadena ad- 
dressed the group. A turkey dinner was 
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served. Later small discussion groups 
were held. 

The San Diego Teachers Association 
knows that continued planning and 
hard work are the only keys to success. 
There is no skeleton key. 

—Vera Hawkins, president, 
Diego Teachers Association. 


San 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Population 55,712) 


We are proud of the activities of our 
York City Education Association. We 
have 100 percent enrolment of our teach- 
ers in the association and the action of 
the group is one for all and all for one— 
353 members strong. 

Many goals set by the organization 
have been reached thru the untiring 
perseverance of our members. The 
groundwork laid by our salary commit- 
tee has given impetus to a long-range 
salary program. Joint meetings between 
the schoolboard and salary committee 
are being conducted. It is the aim of the 
committee to establish a standing salary 
committee composed of board members, 
teachers, and other citizens. Thru this 
committee we hope to establish a salary 
schedule which will meet the whole- 
hearted support of the entire commu- 
nity. This year our organization has 
employed a solicitor to represent us at 
board meetings and to interpret the lat- 
est legal aspects placed upon teacher 
legislation. 

During the recent attempts to bring 
favorable legislation on S. 637, we have 
contacted our Senators and have circu- 
lated a petition which has been signed 
by each teacher. When the opportune 
time arrives, we shall forward the peti- 
tion to our Congressman. 

We have 20 fellow-teachers serving in 
the armed forces. Our association writes 
each a personal letter four times during 
the school year. We also send them a 
personal Christmas and Easter gift. 

One of the features of the annual pro- 
gram of the association is the observ- 
ance of American Education Week. In 
our 1943 week we sponsored a series of 
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six broadcasts, each timely in interest 
and presented by a department: “Edu- 
_ cation for world understanding” by the 
elementary-school supervisory _ staff; 
“education for the air age” by the pre- 
flight aeronautical department; “edu- 
cation for wartime citizenship” by the 
music department; “education for sound 
health” by the health and physical edu- 
cation department; “education for 
work” by the vocational education de- 
partment; “resume of the themes sug- 
gested during the week” by the elemen- 
tary-school division. 

During the week a special “college 
hour” program was sponsored by the 
William Penn Senior Highschool. It 
was the third such program presented 
in an effort to acquaint pupils and par- 
ents in a personal way with current col- 
legiate training opportunities. Nearly 50 
colleges and technical school representa- 
tives were present. 

The Elementary-School Principals 
Professional Club, a subsidiary of our 
association, has been assuming an active 
role. The club has established a film li- 
brary. We have available for use among 
our elementary schools approximately 
a hundred timely films. 

Many goals of our Association loom 
before us, an inspiration for leadership 
in the years to come, but we are proud 
that many goals of yesteryear have be- 
come realities in this current school year. 

—Fern E. Srrins, president, York 
City Education Association. 


MANGUM, OKLAHOMA 
(Population 4500) 


Because Mangum is one of the thou- 
sands of small towns not engaged in 
war production or military training, the 
aims and activities of its teachers asso- 
ciation might be applicable to any other 
place of comparable size. Mangum is a 
little town about halfway up the rim of 
what once upon a time was called the 
dust. bowl. It is in the center of an agri- 
cultural district, the main crop of which 
is cotton. Its citizens do Red Cross work, 
exceed the quota in buying war bonds, 
and take active part in all drives for the 
war activity. Among the most active of 
its citizens are the teachers. 

The local association of teachers has 
threefold aims. First, the teachers try to 
be always on the alert to improve the 
everyday job of teaching. They feel that 
discussion, exchange of ideas, reading, 
and understanding the problems of 
teachers in the other grades are all im- 
portant points in being better teachers. 
Most of them are regular readers of 
technical and professional magazines. 
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Consequently, methods and practices 
are discussed in meetings. 

Second, the teachers try to keep 
abreast of the times by studying current 
trends in education. They strive to take 
an ever increasing professional attitude. 
They realize that to reach this aim, con- 
stant study is necessary. Therefore, most 
of their general monthly meetings are 
devoted to study. For instance, since this 
is the year in which the Oklahoma teach- 
er retirement law becomes effective, 
Mangum teachers have studied its details 
and know how to interpret it to others. 

Third, the teachers try to interpret 
their profession to the community. In 
doing this they work as individuals as 
well as in a group. They are active in 
churches, in various civic clubs, in Red 
Cross, and in such training programs as 
the Scouts. 

The year of 1943 may serve as an ex- 
ample of Mangum teacher activity: 

[1] One general meeting and much 
committee work were given to work in 
connection with the passage of the retire- 
ment law. 

[2] Twenty hours of intensive training 
in advanced First Aid were completed. 
Teachers organized this class and invited 
townspeople to share in it. 

[3] Six program meetings for discus- 
sion of professional problems—such as ten- 
ure in Oklahoma, problems of changing 
school population, salaries and efficient 
teachers, and the teacher and the postwar 
world—were held. 

[4] One dinner meeting, at which we 
had a speaker from the NEA, was held. 

[5] Mangum teachers took part in work 
in connection with the district teachers 
meeting held here. 

The local association sends its presi- 
dent, expenses paid, to one state plan- 
ning conference each year. Mangum 
teachers hold offices in the district and 
state divisions of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association. 

The teachers in Mangum, this small 
town in faraway western Oklahoma, 
feel that thru professional organization 
and study they can keep up with im- 
provements in education, that they can 
provide schooling more valuable to the 
pupils and teaching more valuable to 
themselves. They feel, too, that their ef- 
forts are bearing fruit, because students 
leaving Mangum rank in the upper 
brackets in other schools and colleges 
which they attend. 

—BerniecE Gaytorp, teacher, Man- 
gum; former president, local teachers 
association. 


BENTON COUNTY, INDIANA 


The Benton County Teachers Fed- 
eration was organized in February 1921. 
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It was a pioneer county Organization in 
the state. Our purpose has been to pro- 
mote, thru cooperation, the educational 
welfare of Benton County. : 
During our early days, a publicity 
campaign was directed to secure more i ART 
interest in the federation, and support del 
of the schools by the people of our 













county. We have never lost sight of bol 
this objective. a 
Our activities are always closely asso- oe 
ciated with the state teachers organiza- wy h: 
tion. Several of our members have held - 
offices in that group. We have always : og 
given financial support to the legislative Moo | 
program of the state association and cach ) 
worked with members of the state legis- highs« 
lature. We believe that legislative com. 8 4! 
mittees appreciate the opportunity of MM dren ' 
meeting with representatives of organ- entrar 
ized groups to discuss proposed laws, iM reject 
Both the legislature and the organization  unyiel 
are enlightened by such procedure. Fre- Ml ords « 
quently candidates for the state legisla. highs 
ture meet with our federation officers to of wh 
present their views on educational issues, i 
The Benton County Teachers Feder. ae 
ation, in cooperation with other teacher “ 
groups, has promoted the minimum ate 
wage law, the tenure law, teachers’ pen- shoul 
sions, better wage contracts, and a mini- § 19'9 
mum salary schedule based on training fj Court 
and experience. Teachers feel that thru ff school 
membership in our federation they be- fM taken 
come better informed in regard to ing si 
school laws and proposed legislation. [i ome. 
Delegates from our local organiza- MM)... 
tions meet in Indianapolis five times a ......, 
year and are inspired by these contacts. earl 
Frequently officers of our local federa- = “ 
tion meet with some committee or other f° “a 
organization to plan our program. tes 
It has always been our endeavor to itself 
create sentiment in favor of favorable fl te re 
policies, attitudes, and laws for our A rep 
youth and profession. Perhaps our mittee 
greatest efforts are put forth to support #530 w 
the program of the Indiana State Teach- ff numb 
ers Association because we feel that the i Rosto, 
things that are good for youth and for fifty-f 
the profession in Benton County should raphy 
be good for all the youth and teachers shi 
in our Hoosier state. Large numbers Suid 
seem to have considerable influence 1 aa 
securing the attention of people and es “"* 
pecially legislators. Therefore Benton a | 
County has endeavored to be enrolled i Were | 
100 percent each year. answe 
The Benton County Teachers Feder- mar; 
ation lays no claim to an outstanding i errors 
program. Any other county can do sl Thi 
much or more. In union there SH schoo] 
strength. temar 
—Joun B. TRoncin, president, Ben- inatioy 
ton County Teachers Federation. ‘niihag 
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The Good 


anics of the schools of today and 
[defenders of the good old days say, 
‘The schools really taught then. The 
children learned!” 

According to the 1859 report of Chi- 
cago’s school superintendent, most cities 
at that time were experiencing heavy 
iosses among pupils, 30 percent being 
“not considered an excessive loss” for 
each year of advancement. A Baltimore 
highschool of 300 pupils was graduat- 
ing annually about 16. Of the 158 chil- 
dren who took the Chicago highschool 
entrance examinations in 1856, 44 were 
rejected because they failed to meet the 
unyielding requirements. Louisville rec- 
ords of 1874 show that in the “male 
highschool” 208 students were enrolled, 
of whom 38 were passed uncondition- 
ally. 

Since only the brightest ones were left 
after the weeding-out process, they 
should have learned. But did they? In 
1919 two investigators, Caldwell and 
Courtis, made a study of the Boston 
schools to discover what changes had 
taken place in the effectiveness of teach- 
ing since 1845. Use was made of the 
same examination questions which had 
been given by the Boston Survey Com- 
mittee in 1845. Results showed that the 
earlier pupils were not more thoro or 
efficient. 

In fact, the Boston Survey Committee 
itself had been greatly distressed with 
the results of the examination of 1845. 
A report of the Annual Visiting Com- 
mittee shows that, of the 7526 pupils, 
530 were “offered for examination—a 
number comprising the flower of the 
Boston Public Schools.” One hundred 
fifty-four questions were asked in geog: 
raphy, definitions, grammar, natural 
philosophy, history, and astronomy. 
Said the Report: “To these there should 
have been 57,873 answers . . . but there 
were only 31,159, of which only 17,216 
Were correct in sense... . The 31,159 
answers contained 2801 errors in gram 
mar 3733 errors in spelling; and 35,947 
‘rors in punctuation.” 

This from “the flower” of the Boston 
schools! Horace Mann was moved to 
remark that the results of these exam- 
mations “spread thru the city a general 
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and deep feeling of sorrow and mortifi- 
cation.” 

Examinations written by pupils in 
1856 were given again in 1905. Compari- 
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son of the work done by children at 
the two periods led to the conclusion in 
an NEA Research Bulletin [in 1924] 
that “in spite of . . . additional burdens, 
the school is performing its traditional 
work more effectively than ever before.” 

Parents who complain today that chil- 
dren are not getting the fundamentals 
of learning should read some of the re- 
ports of earlier schools. For example, in 
his annual report for 1909, the president 
of Chicago’s board of education said: 
“Tt is a common complaint among busi- 
nessmen that young people seeking em- 
ployment are not well grounded in the 
fundamentals.” 

Yet the earlier schools had the pick 
of the nation’s children, especially in 
the upper grades, for education was not 
universally compulsory. The less gifted 
ones quickly flunked out. Despite this 
fact, it is clearly evident that today’s 
schools are teaching children to read 
faster, more smoothly, and with better 
comprehension than ever before; and 
this task is accomplished in about half 
the learning time required 50 or 60 
years ago. 

If the critics of modern education be- 
lieve that some of the curriculum today 
has little value in life, let them examine 
some of the older courses of study. For 
example, a course at the Boston Latin 
Grammar School in 1870 bore the ter- 


rifying title of “The Theory of Indeter- 
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Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


minates of the Infinite and the Infini- 
tesimal of Imaginary Quantities.” 

Or examine the early courses in phys- 
ical education. For years our programs 
in health and physical training were 
stereotyped and artificial. Records show 
“exercises in sitting and standing quiet- 
ly” and “mobilization of the thorax,” 
but very little in the way of natural, 
wholesome, well-guided activities to pro- 
vide for total child development or ef- 
fective social participation. As late as 
1885 Boston’s great leader, John D. Phil- 
brick, who had fought for a quarter of 
a century to establish an adequate pro- 
gram of physical training, sighed with 
despair: “So far as I know, there is not 
a single, special thoroly qualified teach- 
er of gymnastics employed by any city 
in America.” 

What physical education the schools 
did provide was often denied the girls. 
If they wanted training in healthful 
living, they could, presumably, watch 
the boys. And as a rule no effort was 
made to provide participation on a 
wholesome basis for those children who 
were physically handicapped. No pro- 
grams were initiated until recent years 
with a view toward equating children 
on the basis of scientifically compiled 
tables and indexes showing norms of 
expected achievement in sports for dif- 
ferent age - height - weight - sex groups. 
Nothing was done, as is done today, for 
the puny little ones who most needed 
help. Nothing was done for the extreme 
introverts who hung on the sidelines 
nursing withdrawal tendencies, compen- 
sating daydreams. 

Today the better-equipped modern 
school systems provide for the physical 
health of children by using complete, 
periodic health examinations and phys- 
ical measurements. Some employ full- 
time or parttime clinical experts—phy- 
sicians, dentists, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and nurses. Cumulative records 
preserve all data concerning the child’s 
health; and the dietary planning be- 
comes a regular part of the health pro- 
gram as well as of the courses in health 
study. Mental health is promoted by 
use of aptitude and intelligence tests, 
personal interviews, multiple-track pro- 
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motion plans, differentiated programs 
of study to meet special interests and 
capacities. Some schools have special 
sight-saving classes, special furniture for 
the crippled, and special play equipment 
for handicapped children. The list could 
be lengthened. 

Of course, not all of these provisions 
are common to all schools. But they 
indicate the trend in present educational 
planning and thinking. And they rep- 
resent only the improvements in health 
and recreation. Similar advancements 
are being made in other areas of the 
total curriculum. 

Fifty years ago the concept of an 
individualized program was practically 
unknown in American education. The 
job of the school was to establish, a 
priori, a fixed program. Those who 
could master it were given good grades, 
diplomas, and much praise. The thou- 
sands who could not handle it were for- 
gotten. A Baltimore school official in 
1860 indicated the system’s disowner- 
ship of responsibility for unfortunate 
children: “In order, not only to perpetu- 
ate any existing excellence, but to en- 
large its area, two things are necessary. 
First, to be rid of those who stand at 
zero and, like leaden weights hang on 
many, who, if detached, might rise... . 
As to the former class, there is no diff- 
culty, for they will either take a hint 
from their own averages, and bid us 
goodbye, or they will very quietly, and 
‘unknown to fame,’ pass out at the end 
of their time.” What might become of 
them after they had passed out, he did 
not say. 

The modern critic of education, see- 
ing that children today do not possess 
the ability glibly to recite the cold facts 
of history, the patented definitions, the 
tables, the memory lessons, and rig- 
maroles of his own school days, is apt 
to judge on the basis of a too superficial 
comparison. Thirty years ago a father 
might ask his son to define the function 
of the Pythagorean proposition. And 
the son might reply: “The Pythagorean 
proposition demonstrates that the sum 
of the squares of the two sides of a right 
triangle is equal to the square of its 
hypotenuse.” The father then would 
know that his son was being properly 
educated. 

That same son, now grown to man- 
hood, is confronted by his own son 
today who asks him for the scientific 


evidence underlying his racial preju- 
dices, the proof of his political conten- 
tions, or his concepts of international 
justice in the world that will follow the 
war. And the father wonders what has 
happened to education! For whereas 
education once was a matter of rote 
learning, today it is seen as being large- 
ly a process of growth and adjustment. 
Emphasis which once was placed al- 
most exclusively upon the memorizing 
of facts and figures is now placed more 
largely than formerly upon develop- 
ment of habits and attitudes, of large 
understandings, of concepts, and of so- 
cial and vocational skills. 

There was a time when many educa- 
tors thought memorizing strengthened 
the mental powers and the study of 
difficult materials increased the poten- 
tials of brain functioning. Modern lab- 
oratory research has rejected these 
claims. 

With the traditional curriculum a 
child could readily demonstrate his 
learning—startle guests at his home by 
reciting Evangeline or exactly stating 
Spencer’s definition of evolution. But 
there was no guarantee that such learn- 
ing was functional in any sense. 

With today’s large objectives of im- 
proved home membership, better social 
adjustment, development of integrated 
personalities, and promotion of effective 
participation in citizenship duties, there 
is great difficulty in measuring the re- 
sults or immediately demonstrating 
them. But if, as indicated earlier, the 
school is doing a better job of teaching 
the fundamentals, then it seems reason- 
able to assume that it is not doing less 
well in the job of adjusting the child 
for life in a changing society. The indi- 
cations are that it is doing a better job. 
The schools are improving their serv- 
ices thru effective use of such new tech- 
nics and procedures as counselling staffs; 
classes for mentally abnormal children; 
special promotion plans; standardized 
testing programs; visual aids; scientific 
instruments for discovery and correction 
of reading difficulties; integrated units 
of study related to the problems of mod- 
ern home and community living; school 
orchestras; and dozens of new courses 
dealing with vital problems which the 
earlier schools ignored —for example, 
conservation, breeding, safety educa- 
tion, child care, and consumer purchas- 


ing. 


In the modern school, if it jg well 
equipped, disciplinary problems wm 
fewer than in earlier schools, We recog. 
nize today that these cases can be fre. 
quently adjusted by use of proper guid. 
ance when school officials have the 
advice of competent case workers armed 
with home records, medical history, ap. 
titude and intelligence tests, and other 
data pertinent to a given child’s mal. 
adjustment. 

The older school usually had one way 
of attempting to deal with these prob. 
lems other than by expulsion, and that 
was the traditional flogging. The exam. 
ining committee of Boston’s schools 
found that in 1845 the average number 
of floggings per day in a school of 400 
children was 65! This disclosure, to. 
gether with evidence of brutality in. 
volved, prompted Horace Mann to say 
in the Common School Journal: “We 
do not refer so much to extreme cases, 
where surgical operations have become 
necessary, in order to save life or limb 
—as to that general condition of mind, 
either of intense and disabling alzrm, 
or of reckless hardihood and defiance, 
which is generated thru the school, 
when corporal chastisement, like a grim 
Minister of Terror, stands forever at 
the teacher’s right hand, and its aid is 
perpetually invoked to overcome all the 
evils of the schoolroom.” 

There is no quarrel here with the real 
values or virtues of the older schools. 
They placed a premium upon hard 
work and a child’s sense of responsibil- 
ity. They tried to give children a real- 
istic concept of obedience, respect for 
authority, and a fundamental ground- 
ing in the essential skills. But they can 
scarcely be credited with teaching the 
fundamentals better than do the schools 
of today; and their harsh discipline may 
be suspected of having done incalcu- 
lable damage. 

Certainly it is not intended here to 
defend the modern school on any false 
premises. But it is intended to show that 
our educational procession is not travel- 
ing in reverse. 

It is characteristic of our human 1@- 
tures that we persist in looking back 
to the carefree days of childhood with 
all its pleasant associations. So perhaps 
it is understandable if, in looking up 
the old-fashioned schoolhouse, we for 
get the drab colors that it often wor 
and cast it in the brighter ones of fancy. 
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over the top in the 1943-44 NEA 
membership campaign. With an ac- 
cepted quota of 5373 NEA members 
for 1943-44, West Virginia reports 5797 
NEA members on December 4, with a 
promise that by June 1, her 1942-43 
membership of 3050 will be doubled. 

Phares E. Reeder, acting executive 
secretary, attributes this success to the 
pattern of organization and the spirit 
of professionalization in West Virginia. 
Following establishment of the county 
unit system, the state education associa- 
tion became a federation of five state- 
wide affiliated associations and 55 county 
associations, giving cohesiveness and 
democratic representation. 

Contributing to the new professional 
spirit are many factors: The splendid 
cooperation of the state department of 
education, whose head, W. .W. Trent, is 
NEA state director; the NEA-sponsored 
professional institutes planned and con- 
ducted by the teachers colleges; the Jack- 
son’s Mill leadership conferences spon- 
sored by the state classroom teachers 
association; the 11 strong chapters of 
Future Teachers of America; annual 
meetings of associations of superintend- 
ents and principals; county education 
association programs designed to a local 
purpose, but by organization and func- 
tion tied into the SEA program. 

Giving impetus to this accumulated 
growth of professional understanding 
and activity has been the planned pro- 
gram of the SEA. The program and 
value of the NEA have been empha- 
sized at leaders’ conferences. The fight 
for federal aid has made teachers aware 
of the need for the NEA. 

Out of this strong professional spirit 
has come the will to participate. There- 
fore, when a challenge arises, West Vir- 
ginia is ready to act. In the NEA mem- 
bership campaign, returns are cleared 
thru the office of the state association so 
that at all times the state secretary is in 
close touch with the situation. Charts 
of membership achievements by coun- 
ules are issued regularly to keep workers 
thruout the state informed. 

What West Virginia has done, every 
state in this Union can do! 


W:. vIRGINIA is the first state to go 
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WEST VIRGINIA MEMBERSHIP IN NEA 
Approximate Percent of 
o. White No. NEA NEA No. NEA Percent of Teachers 
County Teachers Members Quotes Members Increase nroling 
Employed 1942-43 1943-44 1943-44 1943-44 in NE 
1943-44 1943-44 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Barbour** 168 99 45 107" 969.0 63.7 
Berkeley 173 15 43 19 96.7 11.0 
Boone 240 14 60 99 107.1 12.1 
Braxton 905 16 51 19 18.8 9.3 
Brooke 183 13 47 95 92.3 13.7 
Cabell ** 657 934 329 563* 140.6 85.7 
Calhoun 114 1 99 3 200.0 2.6 
Clay 144 38 76 61 60.5 49.4 
Doddridge 105 97 34 47* 74.1 44.8 
Fayette 566 55 145 82 49.1 14.5 
Gilmer** 195 10 31 a7 70.0 13.6 
Grant 74 11 90 14 97.3 18.9 
Greenbrier 316 82 167 153 86.6 48.4 
Hampshire 104 8 96 10 25.0 9.6 
Hancock 205 60 109 54 — 10.0 96.3 
Hardy 99 10 96 12 90.0 12:4 
Harrison 606 343 455 362 5.5 59.7 
Jackson 156 9 40 15 650.0 9.6 
Jeferson** 99 94 30 87* 962.5 87.9 
Kanawha** 1,440 724 905 989* 36.6 68.7 
Lewis 157 14 40 109* 678.6 69.4 
Lincoln 918 3 a 94 700.0 11.0 
Logan 461 5 120 185* 3,600.0 40.1 
Marion** 478 95 +22 60 140.0 12.6 
Marshall 950 60 713 138* 130.0 55.2 
Mason 194 40 50 61” 59.5 31.4 
Mercer 488 175 955 445* 154.3 91.2 
Mineral ** 145 43 76 48 11.6 33.1 
Mingo 387 16 97 52 995.0 13.4 
Monongelia** 400 59 103 71 90.3 17.8 
Monroe 199 14 31 19 35.7 15.6 
Morgen 79 5 19 7 40.0 8.9 
McDowell 579 150 188 415* 176.7 Th 
Nicholas 999 7 56 10 49.9 4.5 
Ohio** 393 143 901 939* 67.1 60.8 
Pendleton 193 17 30 94 41.2 19.5 
Pleasants 54 9 15 27” 900.0 50.0 
Pocahontas 118 7 30 63* 800.0 53.4 
Preston 275 87 144 172" 97.7 62.5 
Putnam 180 94 46 55* 129.92 30.6 
Raleigh 633 81 160 117 44.4 18.5 
Randolph** 266 56 71 119* 100.0 49.1 
Ritchie 129 5 36 1 — 80.0 8 
Roane 188 93 49 57* 147.8 30.3 
Summers 173 95 44 100* 300.0 57.8 
Taylor 120 56 70 65 16.1 54.2 
Tucker 121 5 32 10 100.0 8.3 
Tyler 94 58 73 85* 46.6 90.4 
Upshur** 163 38 48 135* 955.3 82.8 
Wayne 320 3 82 2 - 33.3 6 
Webster 183 5 46 95 400.0 13.7 
Wetzel 910 98 53 61* 117.9 99.0 
Wirt 70 4 18 417 325.0 94.3 
Wood 384 36 99 50 38.9 13.0 
Wyoming 283 8 71 17 112.5 6.0 
i ee 
STATE 14,439 3,050 5,373 5.746""" 88.4 39.8 


i 


* Counties exceeding quota. 
** Count for colleges included in counties where located. 
*** 1f 51 life members are added the total is 5,797. 


Three Cheers for WEST VIRGINIA 
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oop FoR AMERICANS is more than ever 

food for thought with the beginning 
of 1944. Farmers, with seven successive 
years of record production, have done 
their best to meet increasingly heavy 
demands. Their 1944 program calls for 
planting 380,000,000 acres, 5 percent 
more than were harvested in 1943. They 
expect to maintain last year’s high level 
for milk, poultry, and meat, and possibly 
achieve a substantial increase in eggs. 

A big job looms for those farm front 
fighters, but reports from the main 
growing states make it clear that they 
are out to set new records. They'll pro- 
duce all the food they can, just as last 
year they produced 5 percent more than 
1942’s record and 32 percent more than 
the average for 1935-39. 

Production isn’t all of the story, how- 
ever. Food must be used properly if the 
full benefit is to be realized from the 
farmer’s efforts. Since an informed pub- 
lic is the first requisite for making the 
most of the food, America’s schools have 
an important role in helping food fight. 


ribHt 


About 13 percent of the total food 
production in 1943 was allocated to the 
armed forces, 10 percent to help feed 
war workers and fighting men of the 
other United Nations and the peoples 
of liberated countries, and 2 percent to 
normal trade, Red Cross distribution, 
and other outlets. The remaining 75 
percent was set aside for American civil- 
ians, an amount equal to their average 
consumption during 1935-39. 

That is the part of the food supply 
which must be divided among some 130 
million persons in as equal portions as 
possible. In spite of war demands, many 
foods will be consumed in larger quan- 
tities than in 1941, peak year for con- 
sumption on most items. Different foods 
from those of a few years ago will 
feature the country’s menus, but nutri- 
tional values will remain high. Per 
capita civilian consumption of all foods 
is expected to average about 5 percent 
above the 1935-39 level, even tho it is 
about 5 percent, below the record con- 
sumption of 1941. 





Food is a weapon of w elpin 


antag 
the schools. Here are 5 vgges 


vital weapon to the best ; 


Reports show that with the eXception 
of Vitamin A and ascorbic acid, the 
vitamin and mineral content of the 
foods consumed will be at least as high 
as in 1941 and 1942, altho the quantity 
of food eaten is lower. All essential 
nutrients will be present in greater 
quantity than in the 1935-39 diet. 
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Fo 
CIVILIAN’S JOB EXPLAINED welfi 
Americans in every state have ap. food 
swered the call to action in the “Food man 
Fights For Freedom” mobilization, level: 
pledging themselves to produce, con. 0 
serve, share, and play square. These Mm Scho 
four points set up the civilian’s job on the i 
the food front: food 
Produce—Farmers are being asked to ” P 
produce more than ever before. Helping 7 
them to plant and harvest, growing Vic. more 
tory Gardens, and working in food-proc fy #0" 
essing plants are things other civilians can distr 
do to make more food. ing t 
Conserve—Not everyone can be a food 
producer, but every man, woman, and 
child can be a food saver. Prevention of TI 
waste is one way toward conservation. Can scho 
and preserve as much food as possible, and to tl 
in the home make the most of foods diff ents 
cult to send overseas, such as fruits and thru 
vegetables. Eat the right foods, those that kno 
are nutritious and plentiful, and save the citie: 
ones on the scarce list. Substitutes for _ 
wanted items may contain more nutritive ~~ 
value than more accustomed foods, and set adde 
up entirely new patterns for eating. inal 
Share—War’s food demands come first. i; 
Fighting men must have all they need. _— 
America’s allies on the home front and over 
the battle front need help in meeting their Ade 
food problem. The peoples liberated from inflt 
Axis oppression by United Nations vic- tow 
tories need food to repair starved bodies. It 
Share willingly and cheerfully with all of lic 1 
these and with your neighbors on the - 
American home front. The man next door ply. 
and his family are entitled to as much as outy 
you are. i = qua 
Play square—This is the American spirit i 
of fair play in action. Civilian consumers 
can help make the food go around by a 
neither buying nor selling rationed foods the 
without an exchange of the proper ration Fre 
stamps. They should pay and charge inte 
more than top legal prices. Best insurane’ to fi 
against black markets is to do without, I T 
what you want can’t be fairly procured. vidi 
ee 
Vol 
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w@telping Americans to use this 
| dl untage is a contribution of 


On yggestions for your school. 


by 


mn 
| MARGARET E. BECKMAN 
: War Food Administration 
United States Department 
ly of Agriculture 
al 
er 
Food is so closely allied to the national 
welfare that the various aspects of the 
1. food program fit in naturally with 
dq many school study problems at all grade 
ny levels from elementary thru highschool. 
ri Food habits are started young. The 
se schools, thru teacher influence, can lay 
1n the foundation of a sincere respect for 
food and a knowledge of its value and 
its place in peace and war. No one with 
a real understanding of the need for 


ing that precious commodity of war. 


: WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO 
1 
of The telling of the food story by the 


in schools begins with the teacher, moves 
id | to the pupils, from them to their par- 
fi J ents and friends, and so finally spreads 
id thru the community. Teachers are ‘ac- 
at # knowledged leaders in their towns and 
he HH cities, which gives authority to the in- 
formation they present. Already classes 
in schools all over the country have 
added a “food project” to their regular 


x. Work program. Skits, one-act plays, and 
4. @ ‘dio programs within the school and 
id over local stations have been reported. 
ie Additional emphasis is being given the 
m influence of the individual’s attitude 
c- toward food on the total food picture. 

: It boils down to the fact that the pub- 
0 


it Wate if it were not wisely used. During 
sf the remaining months of the school 
y year, dissemination of information on 
s the four points of the “Food Fights For 
nf Freedom” program should become an 
0 integral part of the schools’ contribution 


to final victory over the Axis. 





more food could fail to make an honest 
effort to prevent waste in harvesting, 
in distributing, selling, cooking, and eat- 


lic must realize that production alone 
is not enough to stretch the food sup- 
ply. The farmer could double the food 
output and the supply still remain inade- 


The U. S. Office of Education is pro- 
viding information on the food situation 
nnn eli a cman acendn 
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to aid development of local programs. 


Immediate problems of homes, pupils, ' 


and regions, food habits and resources 
of specific areas, how much food is being 
produced and what happens to it, and 
other related factors are all considered. 
Emphasis is being placed on pupil par- 
ticipation, and on tying up national 
food problems directly with individual 
experiences. Suggestions include: 


[1.] Study the food situation in the 
local community and the relationship of 
this to state, national, and international 
food problems. 

[2.] Plan with community groups for 
dealing with local food problems and for 
the place of the school in helping to solve 
these problems. 

[3.] Include in the school program ac- 
tivities timely in connection with local food 
abundances. 

[4.] In lunch rooms, feature foods in 
abundance and foods which can be substi- 
tuted for scarce foods. 

[5.] Prepare and distribute materials to 
give information about the nutritive value 
of certain food; suggest ways of utilizing 





available foods and of conserving and stor- 
ing food. 

[6.] Prepare exhibits which highlight 
the food situation in the community and 
suggest ways of dealing with it. 

[7.] Arrange for broadcasts over the 
public address system in the school to give 
information about the food situation and 
school activities in connection with it. 


Food is a weapon of war. Without 
food the soldiers’ guns and tanks are of 
little avail. Without food the men and 
women in armament plants could not 
keep on breaking production records. 
Without food millions of men, women, 
and children could not continue to buy 
war bonds and stamps to build the ma- 
chines for battle, or carry on with the 
myriad commonplace jobs essential to 
a nation’s daily life in war or peace. 

Helping Americans to use this vital 
weapon to the best advantage is a major 
contribution to the home front’s part in 
the war against forces that would make 
a mockery of educationeand destroy 
freedom of learning. 
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COURTESY, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N THIS WARTIME PERIOD there has come 
i a new recognition of the significance 
of physical fitness, and special emphasis 
has everywhere been placed upon it, 
with enlarged programs of health build- 
ing and health knowledge in almost 
every highschool of the nation. Atten- 
tion must be given constantly to all areas 
contributing toward such fitness. Tying 
fitness into the educational program to 
serve better the war effort is a particu- 
larly effective means of adding emphasis 
to health programs in the classrooms at 
this time. Teachers everywhere are rec- 
ognizing the opportunity and taking 
advantage of it. 

Learning that again, as in World War 
I, dental defects constitute the largest 
single cause for the lowering of health 
standards of selectees, the American 
Dental Association, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service have united in sponsoring a na- 
tionwide dental program—the Victory 
Corps-Physical Fitness Dental Program 
—for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in dental health and securing priority 
appointments with dentists for high- 
school pupils needing dental service. 

This program, already proving effec- 
tive in the secondary-school area in 
which it is functioning, can be further 
supported by teachers all along the way. 
Attention to dental health in kinder- 
garten, primary, and intermediate grades 
can strengthen materially the founda- 
tion and lessen the necessity for drastic 
measures and emergency repairs at the 
highschool level. 

Physical fitness surely is as vital in 
peace as it is in war. It is built thru the 
child’s entire school life. It determines, 
in large measure, his success or his fail- 
ure. It must be rounded out completely, 





DENTAL HEALTH 


and Physical Fitness 


no area neglected. In this connection, 
teachers must understand that dental 
health is an integral part of general 
health, essential to the child’s normal 
growth and development. In this area 
of dental health, the classroom teacher 
can indeed make a most significant con- 
tribution. 

Specifically, the classroom teacher may 
assist in a dental health program by 
making certain that pupils actually un- 
derstand the importance of their teeth— 
that pupils recognize that good teeth are 
necessary for good health and essential 
to beauty and a good physical appear- 
ance, that they are necessary for masti- 
cation, that they assist in speech, that 
they are essential to pass physical re- 
quirements for vocation or profession. 
Teachers can assure knowledge on the 
part of their pupils that proper food, 
chewing exercise, cleanliness of teeth, 
and regular visits to the dentist for 
checkups all play an important part ‘in 
the maintenance of mouth health. 

Development of general health habits 
to yield the constant benefit of these four 
dental helps is also a task that the teacher 
can successfully undertake. 

At the same time there can be devel- 
oped a recognition of the fact that eat- 
ing a sufficient amount of plain nourish- 
ing foods such as vegetables, fruits, 
whole grain cereals, bread, milk, dairy 
products, eggs, and meat is necessary 
thruout life to assure good general 
health, and that this same well-rounded 
diet is particularly important during 
the tooth-forming period which extends 
from birth to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year. The relationship between the eat- 
ing of candy or excessive amounts of 
sugar and dental decay can also be im- 
parted to pupils thru classroom instruc- 
tion. Compilations of lists of foods—such 
as crusts, raw vegetables, and raw fruits 
—which require much chewing will 
doubtless convey to the pupil the mean- 
ing of “chewing exercise.” 

Tooth cleanliness, always emphasized 
in the classroom, may be stimulated by 
encouraging girls and boys to ask their 


HEROLD HUNT 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri 


dentists for actual demonstrations of 
brushing technics. The importance of 
the regular, at least semiannual, check- 
up by the dentist as a guarantee of con- 
tinued fitness can likewise be stressed. 

All this dental health teaching can be 
most successfully integrated into regular 
classroom instruction in science and 
health education thruout the pupils’ en- 
tire school career. The teacher, because 
of long and close association with girls 
and boys, is in a strategic position to in- 
fluence them and to encourage them in 
the formation and extension of health- 
building habits. The teacher, further, 
thru some such technic as that of having 
pupils keep individual health charts, can 
discover in informal fashion which ones 
are overdue at the dentist, which are not 
eating enough of the essential foods, or 
which are indulging in too many sweets. 

And in innumerable ways, by count- 
less devices, are teachers in a position to 
assist pupils to good dental health as 
well as good general health. Teachers 
can effectively stimulate pride in good 
teeth and their maintenance. Knowing 
of oversights and deficiencies, they can 
encourage immediate remedial action 
thru both the teaching program itself 
and thru actual suggestion and recom- 
mendation to individual pupils. On the 
teacher rests the largest part of the re- 
sponsibility for the success of the school 
health program. On the teacher do those 
concerned with the more technical as- 
pects of health depend for cooperation 
and support in bringing about the effec- 
tiveness of any program. To the teacher 
do parents look for assistance in build- 
ing and maintaining health standards 
for their children. 

Thus in wartime, when fitness is one 
of the important requirements for suc 
cessful citizenship to serve democracy, 
teachers can be instrumental in strength- 
ening the foundations of that fitness thru 
attention to all areas of health. 
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goer publications of the NEA and its departments from the 
0 Association at 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure government publications 

som the Superintendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Washing- 
ton 25, DC. Make money order or check out to Superintendent 
of Documents; do not send stamps. The Superintendent issues 
a catalog each month—U nited States Government Publications, 
4 Monthly Catalog—which lists publications of the various gov- 
ernment departments; $2 a year, including a subject index pub- 
lished at the end of the year. The Superintendent publishes for 
free distribution Price Lists (bibliographies) on single subjects 
and a Weekly List of Selected United States Government Pub- 
ications. 
"lattes of all publishers may be ordered from a single 
source for a small service charge, thru Bacon and Wieck, Inc., 
Northport, LI, NY. 

Starred items have appeared in previous guides. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“Our America’’—a series of visual studies of major American 
industries, for 6th or 7th grade. Eight industries are covered— 
steel, oil, electricity, transportation, lumber, movies, cotton, and 
glass. A kit on each industry contains a teacher’s manual, a 
textbook for each pupil in the class, 4 wall charts, pupils’ cards, 
att panel. Author of the series is Frederick Houk Law. Kits are 
available free. See your nearest Coca Cola Bottling Co. for 
details, 


Radio Calendar, 1943-44, of the American Association of 
School Administrators lists many radio programs dealing with 
the war. Free. NEA. 


Recordings for Classrooms and Discussion Groups—Part 
I, How to use recordings; Part II, Study outlines for use with 
recordings of the University of Chicago Roundtable broadcasts 


on the postwar world. 1943. 24p. 15¢. New Tools for Learning, 
280 Madison Ave., NY 16, NY 


Science-Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids, 1943. 43p. 
(mimeo.) 75¢ with order; no stamps. Visual Aids Service, 


STC, Upper Montclair, NJ. 


Seeing Our World thru Maps by Edith Putnam Parker—a 


geography teaching manual. 1942. 37p. $1.25. Weber Costello 
Co, Chicago Heights, IIL. 


Slidefilms and Motion Pictures To Help Instructors—a cata- 


log. 1943. 84p. Free. Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Schoolwide Use of Radio—an experiment in schoolwide 
listening to weekly network school broadcasts. 1942. 56p. 25¢. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Wash., DC. 


Visual Aids—catalog of Extension Div., Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Oct. 1943. 194p. Free. 


THE AXIS 


_The Changing Far East by William C. Johnstone—shows 
ow “Japan’s conquests have dislocated patterns of East-West 
relationships four centuries old.” (1943, g6p, 25¢). Germany 
at War—2o key questions and answers—useful tho not com- 


pletely uptodate. ; ‘ 
sth gu NY 16. (1942 96p, 25¢). Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 


‘apn: The Warnings and Prophecies of Lafcadio Hearn 
ae interpretation of the Japanese character. 1943. 18p. 30¢. 
ociety for Oriental Studies, Harper Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
Know Your Enem 


tary mig y: Japan—uptodate figures on Japan’s mili- 


ht, naval strength, production output, war problems, 
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political situation. Rev. ed. 22p. 5¢; quantity discounts. Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., NY 
22, NY. 


Nazi Guide to Nazism—statements by Hitler and his disciples. 
1943. 192p. $1. American Council on Public Affairs. 2153 Fla. 
Ave. NW, Wash. 8, DC. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
American History and Biography—price list of government 
publications on these subjects. Frequently revised. Ask for latest 
list. Free. Supt, Doc. 


A Goodly Heritage—list of books: on this earth, our home; 
discovering earth’s laws; exploring earth’s surfaces; artists; musi- 
cians; writers; statesmen; entertainers; builders of man and for 
man; interpreters; fighters for freedom; man’s thought; man’s 
faith; man’s hope. The ALA Booklist, Dec. 1, 1943, Part II. 
25¢, quantity discounts. American Library Assn., 520 N. Mich. 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Reading List on The Four Freedoms. 1943. 48p. Single copies 
free to teachers on request. Women’s Division, Democratic Natl. 
Committee, Mayflower Hotel, Wash. 6, DC. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
Correspondence Study in Highschool Wartime Programs 
by W. H. Gaumnitz—tells how correspondence work may help 
achieve aims of Highschool Victory Corps. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 1943. 11p. Free. Office of Education, Wash., DC. 


DRAMA 
A Handbook of Dramatic Material—War savings programs 
for schools at war. 1943. 95p. Free. Education Section, War 
Finance Div., U. S. Treasury Dept., Wash., D.C. 


A Wartime Manual for Highschool Dramatics Directors. 
(1943, 55p, mimeo. Free to dramatics directors affiliated with 
Natl. Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for Highschools; $1 to 
others). A Wartime Playlist for Highschool Dramatics Direc- 
tors (1943, 10p, mimeo., free). The Natl. Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 

ENGLISH TEACHING AND THE WAR 
English for Victory—a manual of practical materials for the 
English classroom, with valuable material on newspaper, radio, 
motion pictures, public discussion, reading, oral English, vocab- 
ulary, writing, literature. Ties English into the war and postwar 
curriculum. Published by New York City Assn. of Teachers of 
English. 1943. 115p. 50¢. Mrs. Alice Feuerstein, Julia Richman 
Highschool, 317 E. 67 St., NY 21, NY. 

GUIDANCE 

Professional Nursing and Auxiliary Services—brief discus- 
sion of preparation for all types of nursing service. 1942. 23p. 
25¢; 10 or more, 20¢ each. Nursing Information Bureau of 
American Nurses’ Assn., 1790 Broadway, NY 19, NY. 


* Shall | Become a Teacher? (Personal Growth Leaflet 162R), 
Future Teachers of America leaflets (163, 164, 165, 166, 170). 
16p. 1¢ each, no order accepted for less than 25¢. Cash must 
accompany orders for $1 or less. NEA. 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve—unusually 
helpful booklet of information for counselors and would-be 
Marines. 1943. 32p. Free. U. S. Marine Corps Publicity Bureau, 
25th and Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Women’s Work and the War by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. 
American Job Series Occupational Monograph 36. 1943. 48p. 
60¢. Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HEALTH 
Nutrition Education in the Elementary School—Nutrition 
Education Series Pamphlet 1. U. S. Office of Education. 1943. 
35p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
“The Intellectual Emancipation of the Negro” in American 
Unity. Nov. 1943, p3-6. Free to teachers. Council Against In- 
tolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St. NY 17, NY. « 


The Races of Mankind by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish 
—“science and the race front.” 1943. 32p. 10¢. Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


To Stem This Tide—a survey of racial tension areas in the U.S. 
1943. 142p. 50¢ paper; $1 cloth. Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 

Administration of Relief Abroad—a series of occasional 
papers. Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, A Bibliography 
(24p); The Near East Relief, 1915-30 (28p); The American 
Red Cross in the Great War, 1917-19 (28p); American Aid to 
Germany, 1918-25 (28p); The American Friends in France, 
1917-19 (28p); The American Relief Administration in Russia, 
1921-23 (28p); Recent Relief Programs of the American Friends 
in Spain and France (28p); American Red Cross Famine Relief 
im China, 1920-21 (28p). 1943. 20¢ each. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 E. 22nd St., NY 10, NY. 


The Christian Basis of a New Society—a study outline. 1942. 
8o0p. 60¢. World’s YWCA, 1155 16th St., NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Mainsprings of World Politics by Brooks Emeny—with a 
chapter on “How World Maps Are Made.” 1943. 96p. 25¢. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


Comparative Peace Plans—consideration of proposals being 
made for postwar political organization in the international 
field. 1943. 87 p. 25¢. Pacifist Research Bureau, 1201 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Health of Children in Occupied Europe—presents prob- 
lems to be faced immediately after the war in rebuilding the 
health of children in Europe. 1943. 38p. 25¢. International La- 
bour Office, Wash. Branch, 734 Jackson Pl. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Outlines of the Future—world organization emerging from 
the war. Third in a series (including The United Nations, 
What They Are, What They May Become, 1942, 100p, 25¢; 
* The United Nations on the Way—Principles and Policies, 
1942, 170p, 50¢) by Henri Bonnet. 1943. 128p. 25¢. World 
Citizens Assn., 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


Reconstruction and Peace by Julian Huxley—reviews mis- 
takes of last peace and makes suggestions for the coming peace. 
1942. 47p. 25¢. The New Republic, 40 E. 4gth St., NY 17, NY. 


A System To Win This War—and the Peace to Come by Ely 
Culbertson, reprint from Readers Digest, Feb. 1943. 8p. Free, 
supply limited. Mrs. Ethel Clyde, 52 Gramercy Park, NY 10, 
NY. 


World Peace Plans compiled by Julia E. Johnsen—a cross 
section of the more widely held views. 1943. 281p. $1.25. H. W. 
Wilson Co., NY, NY. 


PREFLIGHT AVIATION 
Teachers and school administrators desiring help in their 


aviation work may write to N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., director, Air- 
Age Education Research, 100 E. 42nd St., NY, NY. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


How Rural Youth May Serve—Those responsible for educat- 
ing and guiding rural youth will find here “specific material 
suggesting possibilities of life enrichment and of vital service to 
the nation.” Education and Natl. Defense Series Pamphlet 20. 


1942. 34p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


Rural Family Spending and Saving in Wartime—for those 
interested in effect of wartime economic changes on welfare of 
rural families. Misc. Pub. 520, Dept. of Agric. 1943. 163p. 20¢. 
Supt. Doc. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE WAR 


A Wartime Program in Social Studies for N 
Schools, written by a group of 60 New England teach 

Harvard Workshop Series No. 3. 1943. 34p. 50¢. Gieies, 
on Publications, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Un; 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. “ 


ew England 


UNITED NATIONS 


“Latin America” is the theme of The Harvard Educational Re. 
view, Oct. 1943. 75¢. Committee on Publications, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Latin American Viewpoints—Pamphlet 11 of James-Patten. 
Rowe Pamphlet Series. 1942. 64p. 25¢. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa, 


Mexico—The Making of a Nation by Hubert Herring. 1942 
g6p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NY 16, NY. 


A Picture of India—its history, people, and government; the 
British point of view. 1942. 47p. Free. British Information Sery. 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


Studying China in Elementary Schools (1943, 16p, 5¢: 
quantity discounts); Studying China in American Highschools 
(1943, 16p, 5¢; quantity discounts); China’s Children (1943, 
12p, free); China, First To Fight (1943, 16p, free). United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway, NY 19, NY. 


Twenty-Five Books on Inter-American Relations—booklist 
2. 1943. 4p. Free. Associates of the Libraries of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


What To Read About the Near East—A List for Highschool 
Students—(1942, 4p, 10¢). A List for College Students (1942, 
10p, 15¢). General Bibliography (1942, 15p, 20¢). East and 
West Assn., 40 E. 49th St., NY, NY. 


WAR FACTS 


The American Standard of Living. Problems in American 
Life Resource Unit 19. 1943. 6o0p. 30¢; quantity discounts. Natl, 
Council for Social Studies, 1201 16th St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


The Fight Against Inflation—a resource unit for highschools. 
1943. 24p mimeo. For information, write to Office of High- 
school Visitor, University of Ill., Urbana. 

One Hundred Billion Dollars for War, by Mabel Newcomer 


—a concise, factual study of America’s wartime economics. 1943. 
op. Free. War Finance Div., Treasury Dept., Wash., DC. 


Our Armed Forces—excellent for highschool classroom use, 
officially prepared by Army and Navy, and published by U. S. 
Infantry Assn. in cooperation with the Office of Education. 1943. 
130p. Special price for teachers, students, and highschools: 35¢, 
single copies; 25¢ per copy for orders of 4 or more. Infantry 
Journal, 1115 17th St.. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Victory Bulletin, weekly publication formerly issued by OWl, 
is being continued by American Council on Public Affairs. The 
bulletin is based exclusively on official releases and documents 
relating to progress of the war, activities of the various federal 
agencies contributing to the war effort, etc. Particularly useful 
for schools. $5, 52 issues. For sample copies, write to the Cour 


cil at 2153 Fla. Ave., NW, Wash., DC. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 
Behind the Child Labor Headlines—annual report of the 


Natl. Child Labor Committee for year ending Sept. 30, 1945 
35p, mimeo. 10¢. The Committee, 419 4th Ave., NY 16, NY. 


Community Clinic by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr—for groups “study. 
ing and seeking the cure for certain ailments in the social body. 
1943. 45p. 25¢. Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency—a community progr 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. 301. 1943: 27? 
10¢. Supt. Doc. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Turn High the Lamp 


Can man what man is not become, 
Increase the whole to greater sum, 
Than all the parts together make? 
Erect a city where before 
None stood upon the prairie floor, 
No building rose beside the lake? 
Who ventured first in fragile craft, 
What surface bore his humble raft, 
What destiny selected him? 
Unawed before tradition’s mask 
He dares the fates a question ask. 
Initiative or fortune’s whim? 
Who tamed the beast to bear the noose, 
Who turned the wheel to burden’s use, 
What source the act and why the man? 
A thousand thousand lived before, 
Looked not beyond the daily chore, 
Asked but of life to live its span. 
What prompted one, moved not the rest, 
Stirred him alone to push his quest, 
Raised high his hope, made clear the 
mark? 
What lifts above himself the man, 
Sets one apart among the clan, 
Turns up the lamp, moves back the 
dark? 
Therein the hope for future lies, 
That man to meet his dreams may rise, 
May find a life, may glimpse a goal. 
That all may walk where none today 
Perceive thru fog and dark the way, 
Of many parts see too the whole. 
Man must become what man is not! 
What else to hope, what other lot 
Provide the scope wherein to plan? 
Set far in front ideal and creed. 
Turn high the lamp that all may read. 
Man’s destiny awaits the man. 
—Scr. Raymonp Hararis, Army Air 
Base, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in November 


Arkansas—F, M. Bollen, L. R. Sawyer 

CattFornta—Harry Huber Haw, Mar- 
garet F, Hill 

FLoripa—Sara Ferguson 

Ixptana—John T. Muri, Virginia Weddle, 
Pauline Wildman 

Maine—Lloyd T. Dunham 

Marytanp—Walter D. Sutton, Jr. 


Micuican—Ina Mildred Kelley 

Montana—Karl D. Bell 

Nepraska—Charles M. Tyler 

NortH Carotina—E. C. Cunningham 

OrEcon—Minnie J. Wood 

PEennsyLvania—Theodore O. Reyhner 

Texas—Allen C. Bradley, D. B. Taylor 

Urau—J. Elwood Jepson 

WasHINcTon—Violet Cass, Alice Holm, 
D. W. Shelby, Katherine W. Taylor, 
Gunar T. Tranum 

West Vircinta—J. William Bonner, W. C. 
Clarkson 

Ataska—Cleo Campbell 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Teachers’ Salaries Must Be Raised! 


yy THE MATERIAL on pages 5 thru 8 was 
used in December as Leaders Letter No. 9 
and is being sent to thousands of people, 
including schoolboard members; state, 
county, and city superintendents; elemen- 
tary and highschool principals. Additional 
copies for distribution to local editors, 
board members, state and local association 
officers, and other leaders will be sent free 
on request. Material from the feature may 
be reprinted without further permission. 
The salary campaign is being carried on 
by the NEA thru the help of the War and 
Peace Fund. 


classifications and not less than 10 percent 
at the upper levels. 


Sales Tax, Income Tax, or 
Social Security? 


sty WorKERS’ WELFARE for years to come 
is being determined now in Washington, 
as Congress works out the 1944 federal 
tax program. Will Congress follow the 
wishes of employers and wealthy persons 
and shift the tax burden onto workers by 
giving us a sales tax? Or will they follow 
labor’s proposal and give us social security, 
so that the money we pay will both help 
the war effort and insure us and our fam- 
ilies against emergencies for the rest of 
our lives? Or will they give us higher in- 
come taxes without social security?—La- 


bor’s Monthly Survey. 


When Railroads Attack 
Public-School Taxes 


yy Tax rrousces loom large in the affairs 
of many public-school systems these days. 
Tax objections for profit result in financial 
straits for some districts. An exceptionally 
helpful article for school administrators 
meeting such difficulties appeared in I/li- 
nois Education for last April, pages 235-36. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Your Money at Work 


sk Teacuers who have contributed to the 
NEA War and Peace Fund will see in this 
JournaL many evidences of the good use 


THE NEA COMMITTEE ON TAX EDUCATION AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


met December 3-4 in 
Washington to make 
plans for helping states 
improve tax and finance 
structures to meet the 
expanding needs of ed- 
ucation in the postwar 
period. Left to right: 
Monroe Melton, Wini- 
fred Newman, J. R. 
Mahoney, Edna Mor- 
gan, C. Herman Grose. 





NEA STAFF PHOTO 
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Chile Increases Teachers’ Salaries 


x Arter a long and bitter struggle by or- 
ganizations of teachers, the Chilean Con- 
gress has passed a law providing for in- 
creases in the annual salary of teachers of 
as much as 55 percent at the lower salary 
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to which their money is being put. See 
especially the story of the NEA salary 
campaign (pages 5-8); of the teacher-re- 
cruiting campaign (pages 9-10); of the 
Policies Commission (page 4); and of the 
Defense Commission (pages 19-20). 
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NEA Membership Quotas 


yi Tuirty-FiveE states have accepted 
quotas calling for an increase in NEA 
membership of 111,992 beyond what those 
same states had in 1942-43. This accept- 
ance of larger responsibilities by state asso- 
ciations is of greatest importance to the 
future of our profession. 


State Increase State Increase 
Alabama 2.205 Nebraska $273 
Arizona 354 New Jersey 7,287 


Arkansas 2,214 New Mexico 908 
California 5,955 North Dakota 964 
Delaware 291 Ohio 5,835 
Dist. of Col. 746 Oklahoma 3,738 
Georgia 3,154 Oregon 1,411 
Idaho 1,133 Pennsylvania 10,574 
Illinois 6,188 South Carolina 2,078 
Iowa 4,997 South Dakota 1,610 
Kansas 3,448 Tennessee 3,801 
Kentucky 2,045 Texas 10,670 
Maine 1,380 Utah 437 
Maryland 2,471 Virginia 15771 
Massachusetts 7,477 Washington 2,055 
Minnesota 5,194 West Virginia 2,225 
Missouri 4,145 Wyoming 578 
Montana 1,370 


Every State Can Go Forward 


yx SoME oF OUR STATES are way out front 
in their programs for teachers’ salaries, 
tenure, retirement, school finance, War 
and Peace Fund, NEA membership, devel- 
opment of locals, and so on. What one 
state has done every state can do if the 
teachers can be awakened to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. The following 
suggestions, which Director T. D. Martin 
of the NEA Division of Membership wrote 
to the leaders in one state which has found 
the going hard, may have value for others: 


[1] Expect more of your associates and 
put them to work. Your rich supply of 
latent talent seems largely untapped. 

[2] Get your locals into action. Give 
them some real jobs to do similar to those 
suggested by the work sheets prepared by 
the NEA Research Division and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and en- 
courage them to send their officers and 
delegates with expenses paid to the NEA 
summer conventions. 

[3] Expand the program of your state 
association. Many of your constituents feel 
that your total program is providing a good 
convention and good magazine. These are 
important but they ought to be only two 
planks in a much broader program of a 
modern state association. 

[4] Coordinate and integrate the pro- 
grams of your state association and your 

\state department of education. There are 
too many cross-currents for effective and 
concerted action. 

[5] Blast out of your thinking and the 
thinking of your associates the inferiority 
complex born of depression days. You had 


a tough time of it then but those days are 
gone. Yet your political demagogs are still 
capitalizing on them and_ bulldozing 
teachers. 

[6] Make NEA membership a conspic- 


uous project of the state association. 


Delegate Assembly for Department 


sy: For THE PAST FEW YEARS considerable 
study has been given toward setting up a 
Delegate Assembly for the annual business 
meeting of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. After much debate, the 
majority present and voting at the business 
meeting in Indianapolis decided to change 
the constitution and provide for a system 
of delegates. Next year, at the Pittsburgh 
convention, only certified delegates of NEA 
affliated organizations will have the privi- 
lege of voting at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Department. 

The NEA Bylaws provide that: A local 
education association may make applica- 
tion to affiliate with the NEA. Applications 
are subject to approval of NEA Executive 
Committee. Annual dues of an affiliated 
local association shall be $5, except that 
any affiliated local association whose mem- 
bership comprises 100 percent of all pos- 
sible members within a district shall be 
entitled to all privileges of affiliation with- 
out payment of fees. Affiliated local groups 
shall receive all regular NEA publications. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New Secretary of the American 
Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Sy Dr. Ben W. Mixter of the University 
of Indiana has been elected by the Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion as the new executive secretary of that 
NEA department. Dr. Miller began his 
work with the Department on December 
15. He succeeds Dr. N. P. Neilson, who 
recently resigned to become head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Apples for the Teacher 


yy APPLES FOR THE TEACHER come from 
some of the largest department stores of 
the nation in the form of goodwill news- 
paper advertisements paying tribute to the 
teacher and tp education as an essential 


wartime enterprise. One such advertise. 
ment, evoking the deep appreciation of 
teachers, is offered for illustration, ‘The 
Hecht Company of Washington, D.C. at 
the opening of the District schools, pub. 
lished the following copy in The Evening 
Star, full page, adorned with appropriate 
art: 

“The District schools open this Monday 
and once again the teachers will be back 
on the job... a great job... that of 
molding American youth! Today, it’s 
bigger job than ever before . . . mothers 
and fathers are working in defense plants 
and government agencies or are away in 
the armed forces, and the family group has 
a difficult time adjusting itself to a wartime 
environment. Often it is only the teacher 
who remains . . . giving of her mind and 
soul to the impressionable young. We have 
fine schools in this great city, but modern, 
scientific equipment alone is not enough 
to cope with the problems of humanity 


‘that an evergrowing community can pro- 


duce. It is the understanding faculty who 
must undertake the job, and they do! They 
are the ones who give their vision and 
compassion to youngsters newly rich with 
pocket money, youngsters who are new to 
a city and its ways and seized with a sud- 
den yearning to show their maturity. Yes, 
the imparting of wisdom is only one por- 
tion of a teacher’s job, today! The other 
part is the building of character and 
strength and the understanding of moral 
values. And so, as another school year gets 
under way, in heartfelt recognition of 
their vital influence on our children ... 
we say, ‘An apple for the teacher,’ and 
wish them great and happy satisfaction in 
their work.” 


This type of tribute may well be en- 
couraged. It is a deserved recognition of 
the importance of education. While mil- 
lions of our young people are engaged in 
the protection of their country from its 
enemies, it is appropriate that our country 
protect the opportunities of those young 
people upon which it must so largely de- 
pend for its future. 


The School Front 


sv I mer Jim Haynes the other day. . . - 
Jim was nine when I knew him, freckle- 
faced, level grey eyes, and an unerring aim 
with spitballs. Jim was in my room when 
I taught the fourth grade. . . . He did all 
the customary things thought up by the 
nine-year-old with a lively imagination 
and a keen mind. He managed to get him 
self into and out of mischief as rapidly as 
a chameleon changing colors. But we were 
firm friends and remained that way. - - - 

He used to appear [Cont. on page AS] 
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JUST RELEASED! RCA’S EXCITING AND 





INSPIRING NEW EDUCATIONAL FILM... 





Available to schools at NO CHARGE 
except regular transportation costs! 


Fast-moving, action-packed, authentic...plenty of human interest, too, as it 
tells the story of how two young radio “hams” are transformed by the Army 
Signal Corps and the Navy into valuable members of Uncle Sam’s great fighting 
team. Write for booking date TODAY...use the coupon below. 





NOTE! Other RCA 16 mm. Sound Films available at transportation cost only are ““TELEVISION”’; 

\ F : how the famous U. S. Army Signal **aIRWAVES’’; “UNSEEN WORLDS’’—the story of the Electron Microscope; ‘ELECTRONS on PARADE” 
Corps teaches young Americans to use — Radio Receiving Tubes at Work. Write for booking dates. 

radio and electronic communications equip- 


ment under stress of typical battle,conditions. Keep on backing the attack! Buy More War Bonds! 





. i awe: . ‘ > es 


SF how radio communication enables our § FE how the world’s best Navy develops S a3 the vital part radio and electronic 


reconnaissance planes to “locate” en- top-notch radio operators through an equipment play in co-ordinating the 
emy targets so they can be destroyed by our intensive training program in the classroom, work of our land, sea and air forces during 
batteries on land and sea...or by bombers. in the field and aboard ship. difficult amphibious operations. 





Mail the coupon now for your booking date! Educational Dept., 61-1A 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


We would like to show RCA’s new 16mm. 
Sound Picture ‘Radio At War’’ on or about: 


Date Here___ 








Name and Title 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—RCA VICTOR DIVISION 
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TION We are also interested in a booking date for 
' (please check) “Television” O “Airwaves” © 
| : “Unseen Worlds” 0 “Electrons on Parade” 
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[Cont. from page 32] occasionally with a 
cut lip or darkened eye and a sheepish 
grin. From his pals we would discover 
that he gained those mementoes in neigh- 
borhood battles where some bully had pro- 
voked his wrath by “picking on” a younger 
child. I suggested once that perhaps he was 
a trifle too ready to accept these gages of 
battle and his response was typical. “Aw 
heck, you can’t stand around and just 
watch them dish it out. You gotta help the 
darn little guy.” 

Jim is now 21 and since 1941 has been 
helping “dish it out.” I saw him when they 
unloaded hospital trains with Marines back 
from New Guinea. He looks older than 
his 21, but when he spied me and that 
characteristic impish smile flashed over his 
face, he was the same lad I taught in’ the 
fourth grade. Every teacher knows the 
lump I had in my throat. And daily we 
renew our vows of allegiance to the teach- 
ing profession. 

They may be undemonstrative and in- 
articulate—those little boys we always re- 
member—but when they maintain thruout 
their lifetimes that they “gotta help the 
darn little guy,” we are proud to have con- 
tributed to their education and the crystalli- 
zation of. their ideals—Pearl Wanamaker 
in Washington Education Journal. 


POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Little Drops of Water... 


s< “LiTTLE GRAINS OF SAND,” we learned 
as children, “make the mighty ocean and 
the pleasant land.” And, just as surely, tho 
diplomats at the peace table will on some 
momentous day make a treaty which will 
be (we hope) the blueprint of a just and 
enduring peace, the actual day-by-day 
building of that peace is the task of indt- 
vidual men and women the world over. 
The more people who study the problems 
involved, the more there will be to under- 
stand the difficulties ahead and to assume 
their share of the load. 

That is why the present program of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, 
Missouri, if multiplied by thousands of 
similar activities in this nation and thru- 
out the world, could be a vital factor in 
safeguarding the peace. The Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, whose secretary is 
the superintendent of schools, is sponsor- 
ing a series of nonpartisan discussions on 
the general theme of “A Better Washing- 
ton—a Better World.” 

The Christian Advocate calls the Wash- 
ington forums “an efficient and intelligent 


operation of democracy. . . . It is the be 
lief of the business, educational, and rel. 
gious leaders of that community that the 
people can be trusted to make up their 
minds on great current issues in an 
and just fashion if they can be given all 
the facts. . . . Famous authorities on vari- 
ous world problems, capable of Presenting 
varying views, are being brought to town 
to speak on the programs of the forum 
On local issues local as well as outside 
speakers are being used. No problem af. 
fecting the nation’s welfare, or that holds 
within itself any of the seeds of another 
war, is too touchy to be discussed.” 


orderly 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Your Community’s War Memorial 


yy “SomE oF THE most famous writers in 
America,” records Editor and Publisher, 
“are providing Tarrytown, N. Y., with 
what may prove to be America’s most 
unique war memorial—and, incidentally, 
are helping this village of 16,000 raise 
$60,000 for the National War Fund and 
the Community Chest. The writers . . , 
are doing biographical articles of the 14 
Tarrytown men who thus far have lost 
their lives in World [ Cont. on page A-10| 





Show your students how to mul- 
tiply red points with modern 
nutritious cottonseed oil mar- 
garine. Each pound—made by 
churning pure vegetable oil in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk— 
contains 3300 calories and 9000 
Vitamin A units, the same as 
butter. 

Low in point and money cost, 
modern cottonseed oil margarine 
will delight your students’ fam- 
ilies, stretch their ration books, 
lighten their food bills. 
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N EW RATION RECIPES 


THAT SAVE RED POINTS 


Thirty-two point- 
saving pages of reci- 
pes for meat dishes, 
vegetables, soups 
breads, desserts an 
cheese dishes. Shows 
you how to use marga- 
rine with best results. 
There's a copy foreach ¥f 
member of your class... 
Send for it in a hurry. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee. 


Send copies of your cookbook, “Ration-Time 
Recipes," for the members of my class. 
Nome 
School. = 
Address 
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The New York Academy of Medicine 
says: “From a nutritional standpoint, 
when it is fortified with Vitamin A 
in the required amount, margarine 
is the equal of butter, containing 
the same amount of protein, fats, 
carbohydrates and calories pet 
unit of weight. Moreover, 
since the minimum Vita 
min A content of ‘en- 
riched’ margarine is fixed 
and the amount of this 
Vitamin in butter may 
range from 500 to 20,000 
units per pound, ‘enriched 
margarine is a more de 
pendable source of View 
min A than is butter. 
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are busy day and night 


visually assisting in the rapid training of the 
valiant men defending our country. Besides, 
many Holmes’ machines are affording recreation 
and entertainment to our far-flung corps in their 
leisure hours, projecting for them films reminis- 
cent of home and happier days. To that end it 
is our privilege to dedicate the entire output of 
the Holmes’ plant until such time as our opera- 
tions may be restored to civilian uses. Every 
consideration will be given inquiries for parts or 
replacements on existing Holmes’ equipment. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Time —Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 











































Here is a JAM HANDY Slide- 
film Kit-set to help you 








Eight hundred and eighty-eight lighted pictures comprise 
the Jam Handy Kit-set on Basic Electricity. Each pic- 
ture ‘‘talks to the eye” presenting information quickly and 
clearly. These 888 illustrations—drawings, photographs, 
diagrams, arranged in 12 slidefilms—help teach basic prin- 
ciples of electricity vividly and thoroughly. 


Fundamentals of Electricity (PIT 101) is composed of 
lighted pictures, photographs, cross-sections, drawings and 
diagrams. This set of 1,581 pictures is correlated with Gov- 
ernment PIT Training Outline 101—matching an appro- 
priate slidefilm with each section of the Outline. 

Such slidefilms help teachers carry heavy teaching loads 
and still do an excellent job of teaching—good teaching plus 
effective visualization equals success in getting understand- 
ing throughout the classroom. 


Easy to use, technically correct and authoritative, these 
slidefilms provide a complete step by step visual explanation 
of electrical principles. 


Try these slidefilms in your classes: you may prove for 
yourself without charge, the value of either of these Jam 
Handy Kit-sets. Whether you are teaching Basic Electricity 
or Fundamentals of Electricity, mail the coupon below to 
learn how you can have a free ten day trial of the pictures 
you want in your classroom. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Inc. K 14 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send without obligation full details on how I may try out in my 
classroom: 

0 Basic Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set 

0) Fundamentals of Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set (PIT 101) 


_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0 Please enter our order for the Basic Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set of 
888 pictures at $45.75 f.o.b. Detroit. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


0 Please enter our order for the Fundamentals of Electricity Slide- 
film Kit-set of 1,581 pictures at $73.25 f.o.b. Detroit. 
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Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nurseryschool and child carecenters. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-A EVANSTON, ILL. 
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-With it we will s 


pamphlets, sters, 
Btortes . graded 
seatwork. 


National College of Education Dept. N-1 


in THE GRAND «© 11 tH NIAGARA 
WEST ITs CANYON FAST its 6=FALLS 


. ° e 
IN THE SOUTH ITS... at 


3 
e 
° 
A 


he. =~ 2 
SILVERE: 


“FLORIDA’S UNDERWATER FAIRYLAND” 


Write Box 609, Ocala, Fla., for FREE Photo Story 





T is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
concentration and attention. . . . We know this is so in factories 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience %f the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
ts not enough to go around. And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 


needed ... THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 


x-118 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 

end FREE catalog of 
dental health material listing booklets, 


reading and coloring 

American Dental Association 
212 E. t. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 





[Cont. from page A-8] War II. These 
articles will be published in series jn the 
Tarrytown Daily News. .. . Later 
will be collected into a book.” 

This is a project which might well be 
undertaken by highschool students under 
the guidance of English teachers, These 
stories could be published in a local paper, 
The biographies of those who were alumni 
might be published in highschool annuals, 


Ship Named for Schoolmaster 


sx A LIBERTY sHIP, to be launched by the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, will 
bear the name of John Ball, a schoolmaster 
who, according to the Portland Oregonian, 
established the first school west of the 
Rockies, and taught the first school in the 
Oregon country. He came to Oregon in 
1832 and the first classes were held in his 
room at Fort Vancouver thruout the win- 


ter of 1832 and 1833. 


they 


CHALLENGES TO TEACHERS 


“Lower” Education Is Having 
a Crisis, Too 


yy Born the NEA Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education and 
the Educational Policies Commission are 
quoted in an editorial of this title in The 


‘Saturday Evening Post for November 27, 


1943. The editorial points out that accord- 
ing to the Defense Commission’s recent 
survey, “more than 3,000,000 boys and 
girls from 12 to 18 have left the little red 
schoolhouse and the palatial city highschool 
for war industry’s offices and facts. At 
least 900,000 of these are working in fla- 
grant violation of the child labor laws. . . . 

“The lure of high wages and an honest 
desire to help win the war, plus the sense 
of freedom that comes from no homework, 
are sending these ill-prepared adolescents 
on what they think is the easy path to| 
riches. . . . Here is a problem we all must 
face. . . . The truth is that a boy entering 
tlie Army or Navy needs’all the education 
he is likely to receive in highschool; that, 
while some adolescents are better off at a 
lathe than at a blackboard, there are many 
potentially useful scholars who are in dan- 
ger of impairing their futures by yielding 
to a powerful temptation. As to the mam 
power plea, a recent Gallup poll indicates 
that 2,500,000 adults thruout the country 
are willing to get into war jobs at once I 
someone will show them how. . . . Opi 
ion in civil life, government bureaus, the 
Army and the Navy, is opposed to the 
adolescent exodus from the school.” The 
Post quotes the Educational Policies Com 
mission statement that “school attendance 
until graduation is [Cont. on page A-13] 
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GREATER SAFETY! Improved electrical wir- 
ing insulation that will not support flame can 
be made from several VINYLITE plastic com- 
pounds. Such wiring, now employed in vital 
circuits of warships, will some day provide 
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Plastics Will Mean Better Homes 


greater safety in the home. 







/9 . =| 
each and more of them ! VINYLITE plastics and compounds can be MORE BEAUTY! New washable water paints 
it used in the future to bring you wall cov- based on BAKELITE resins, will bring new 
, EvEN TODAY, plastics men can vision a erings, window curtains, and furniture a yee ie see eiedaeeded 
d Mg : . . finishes that will outlast anything now nae ere 
bathroom with practically everything in pone 
; it made of plastics or containing plastics ” 
Mt in some form. Imagine such a bathroom, Under heat and pressure, VINYLITE and 
a- costing less to manufacture, to ship, and to BakELITE plastics can be molded into 
install, delivered as a unit to your home! re useful forms. a me 
st 3 in molding war equipment wu help to bring 
" Pesca a. als to pee 7 tng ot you such things as molded plastic furniture 
. e Sathrooms and Aner Kitchens which will be lighter, easier to move, easier |, 4 _¢€ 
’ come true are in existence today...M keep clean! a ae 
ts VinYLiTEand BAKELITE resins, and plastics a ; , LESS EXPENSE! Use of BAKELITE molding 
0| made from them Spun plastics made from vinyl resins plastics in making washing machines, refrig- 
st 7 ; are resistant to rot. Right now, such plas- erators, and many other household devices 
BAKELITE resin-bonded plywood, like tics are used for making jungle hammock and fixtures can mean lower-priced, longer- 
| ; : ; lasti i tf 
: penn prey agewrgs ys. myname ropes and vital chemical filters. They also sii tana acct 
; wall ms as 3 aoe » to make Hoors, can be fashioned into draperies, upholstery, 
Oy CORMNGS, SRE Saree. stockings, and other articles of clothing 
i The type of plastic film used in water- _...sun-proof, water-proof, and moth-proof! 
7 proof, chemical-resistant food bags and VINYLITE and BAKELITE resins and plas- 
n- rifle covers can be fabricated into mildew- ties and many new techniques for using 
. . > 
6 wap curtains. VINYLITE resins CaN —_ them, are peacetime research achievements 
. ia . es e into rot-resistant floor cov- of CarsmE AND Carson Cuemrcats Cor- i alll 
a tings that can be walked on millions of poration and BAKELITE CORPORATION, LESS WORK! Easier cleaning of plastic- 
ry umes without showing appreciable wear! both Units of UCC. Fabricators converting treated walls, ceilings, and floors. Plastic 
it Our engineers know from the record of | these raw materials into finished articles furniture and upholetery that are easier to 
Vann 2 é ‘ ; keep clean. Yours in the future! 
n INYLITE plastic-coated life raft sails, are making them mean more and more to 
re sleeping bags, and life preservers, that you. BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
" AND STAMPS 
i UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
n- 
ce 30 East 42nd Street [3 New York 17,N. Y. 
3] Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
N ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 





Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 





The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


Bakelite Corporation 


Carbon Chemicals Corporation 












To the teacher who 


needs study material 
on consumer problems 


HERE ARE -32 BOOKLETS ON BUDGETING AND BUYING 
FOR THE HOME—PRACTICAL AND UNBIASED—SUPPLIED 
FOR MAILING COSTS ONLY 


Do you use consumer problems in your teaching? Would you welcome 
some practical, dependable material for classroom and reference use? 


In the Household Consumer Library you will find 32 practical book- 
lets on managing family finances and on buying almost everything used 
in the home. Teachers tell us that the booklets make very helpful teach- 
ing material. Since the first volume in the series was published some 
twelve years ago, the number of schools and colleges using the material 
has steadily grown. 


Written by impartial authorities 


Prime object of the Household Library is to supply dependable, un- 
biased information which will help Mr. and Mrs. Consumer to plan their 
spending wisely and do their shopping intelligently. Writers of the book- 
lets are authorities in their respective fields. They gather their material 
from many authentic sources. The booklets give a well balanced picture 
of what consumers should know before they, spend their money. 


Four main groups of the Household Library are Money Management, 
The Home, Clothing and Accessories, Foods and Equipment. Each 
group consists of a Money Management booklet giving the general points 
on economical money management in its field and several supplementary 
Better Buymanship, Use and Care bulletins each giving specific in- 
formation on how to buy, use and care for a particular commodity. 





Budget Calendar sent free 


Don’t you want to get acquainted with the 
Household Library now before the new semes- 
ter starts? We will gladly send you a copy of 
The Budget Calendar, the booklet which de- 
scribes a budget plan that really works, and 
descriptive list of all the other booklets in the 
Library. You may obtain as many copies of 
the booklets as you may need for 214¢ each 
to cover mailing costs. Why don’t you send 
the coupon for free copy of The Budget Cal- 
endar now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 317 branches in 205 cities 


Research Dept. JNE-A, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Please send me free copy of The Budget Calendar and list of all the booklets 
in the Household Consumer Library. 
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represents War Bond purchases by the students of 


Montclair High School 
Perk & Chestnut Streets 
Montcleir 

New Jersey 





Put Your School's Name 


in an ‘Army Plane 
AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS 


Under a new plan, just agreed to by the Army Air Forces, and 
open to schools, colleges and youth groups only, the name and 
address of your school can be placed in a plane which you pur 
chase. Thus you may hear from the crew of your plane. The 
dedicatory decalcomania panel is illustrated on this page. Actual 
size will be 4” x 6” lithographed in red, white, blue, black and 
khaki tan. 


A copy of this decalcomania will be sent to the plane manufac. 
turer to be inserted into the type of plane your school “purchases” 
and a duplicate will be sent to the school—immediately after the 
campaign has been successfully completed. 


There are six planes involved in the campaign, as follows: 


PT-19 Fairchild “Cornell”. .Trainer ....... $15,000 
oe Aer re $75,000 
i re Ambulance .... $110,000 
B-25 Mitchell............. Medium Bomber $175,000 
B-24 Liberator............ Heavy Bomber . $300,000 
BAF Pipi Perea... oa sw cc ges $450,000 


A school or group of schools may choose any one of these six 
planes, but no others, to “buy” through the purchase of War 
Stamps and Bonds. 


The rules governing the campaign appear in the February 
issue of SCHOOLS-AT-WAR, which should be in your hands 
some time during January. This issue also offers suggestions for 
promoting the campaign and provides some tested ideas for 
progress charts. 


You may plan a “Buy-a-Plane” campaign for the 4th War Loan 
or as a Spring campaign. Your plane won’t be named—crews 
prefer to name or re-name their ships. But your school’s name 
will stay with the ship and you'll receive a duplicate panel with- 
out delay. 


This announcement is advance notice, and we hope that when 
the details of the campaign reach you we can count on your usual 


enthusiastic support. 
EDUCATION SECTION 
WAR FINANCE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES TREASURY 
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(Cont. from page A-10] the best contri- 


bution to the war effort which school-age 


” 
youth can make. 


Live Teachers 

dy WHEN TEACHERS of the Heberle Public 
School recently visited at homes in their 
<hool neighborhood, they—in the words 
of the Cincinnati Post—“found citizens 
delighted to discover that teachers really 
were alive. Teachers . . . were the stern- 
faced statues one went to see when one’s 
child wasn’t doing so good in school. They 
were remote figures citizens remembered, 
not always too happily, from ‘their own 
youth. . . . Now here were these 18 
teachers .. - going from house to house, 
making friendly calls, engaging in friendly 
chats, like regular people. Their purpose 
was to sell war bonds. ‘At times,’ writes 
the joyous principal, William A. Quirk, 
‘we were greeted with mild exclamations 
of surprise, of sheer delight that educators 
were human, alive, and interested in vital 
issues. We found our place in the commu- 
nity and the community has found us.’” 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Red Cross Home Nursing 
Textbook 


ty “NuRsING AS A PROFESSION” is one of 


x 


two new chapters added to the new high- 
school edition of the Red Cross Home 
Nursing Textbook. The book, which can 
profitably be used in classes or club activi- 
ties, may be ordered from the Blakiston 
Co., Philadelphia. 60¢, paper; $1, cloth- 
bound. 


Three New Books 


yy THe University oF Frorima Project in 
Applied Economics has prepared three new 
books in 4 series of instructional aids for 
boys and girls who are learning in school 
how to improve their homes. The books, 
“Repairing Our Homes Ourselves,” “Mak- 
ing Better Homes,” and “Building Im- 
provements for Our Homes,” are practical 
and well illustrated. They sell for 45¢ each 
and may be obtained by writing to H. E. 
Nutter, chairman, operating committee, 
Project in Applied Economics, Gainesville. 


Rare Coins for School Use 


yy THE HIsToRICAL COININGs socrETy has 
available “coin stamps,” reproductions of 
many famous coins. These facsimiles have 
the color, size, and details of the originals 
and paste down as easily as stamps. Em- 
bossed as a minted coin is, they are suit- 
able for use in the schoolroom to teach stu- 
dents the meaning and history of money 
or to introduce the hobby of collecting 
coins, formerly prohibitive to school chil- 


dren because of the expense. The complete 
binder-size 12-sheet “March of Money” 
album and the 48 faces of some of history’s 
greatest coins in stamp form, may be se- 
cured, while the edition lasts, by sending 
$1.20 to Historical Coinings Society, 3659 
Clay St., San Francisco. 


Carvocast for Art Classes 


yy Estuer Bry Witxiams, Oregon City 
(Oregon) art teacher, has met a perplex- 
ing classroom problem by turning inven- 
tor. She has created a new material—called 
“Carvocast”—for art expression, which is 
now widely used in schools, hospitals, and 
in rehabilitation crafts. The government 
is using it in targets, camouflage, and 
occupational therapy. 

It took Miss Williams fourteen years of 
research and experiment to perfect her 
material, which meets a need that arose 
when interested pupils were forced to give 
up soap carving because its irritating dust 
caused them to sneeze. “Carvocast,” which 
combines the properties of soap and wood, 
can be produced in brick form and in 
powder form for casting. 

According to the Oregon Education 
Journal for October 1943, Miss Williams’ 
invention is the first in many years to be 
accepted by the American Crayon Com- 
pany from a source outside its own chemi- 
cal research laboratories. [Cont. on A-15] 








MORALE 


FOR A 


FREE WORLD 


x Interprets democratic morale as a challenge to the 


best efforts of schools 


x Analyzes the specific conditions which foster high 


morale in children and adults 


% Gives many concrete examples of morale building 
activities in schools and classrooms 





22nd Yearbook 
464 pages 


Order now; available in February 





American Association of School 


Administrators 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
I ——— 


$2 per copy 


Will You 


“Help Yourself’ to 
a T.C.U. Check 
-when you need it most? 


Send lhe Cbupon Jeday/ 





You'll Be 
So Glad 


You’re Under 
the T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA 


/ —when sickness, 
accident or quar- 
antine comes 
your way. 


Thousands of teachers have “helped themselves” to a 


T.C.U. Check in the past 40 years. Here is how you 
can do it, too! First, you send the coupon below. That brings 


you all the facts about T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” and its 
low cost of less than a nickel a day. Then, if you wish, you 
enroll in this oldest protective organization operated exclu- 
sively for teachers. 


That’s the way you will “help yourself” to a T.C.U. Check 
when you need it most. That’s the way to make certain that . 


sickness, accident or quarantine will find you better prepared 
to meet the added financial loads they bring. Send the coupon 


today—No Agent Will Call. 


Remember ‘‘It 
Costs So Little to 
be SAFE and So 
to be 


Much 
SORRY.’’ Send 
Coupon Today. 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
658 T.C.U. Building 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 






SSeeeaeeusre FREE INFORMATION COUPON SSeeeeecegan: 
To the T.C.U. 658 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
Way Protection. Send me full details without 
obligation. 


ee TR ee eee Se Sere ree 
sueeesessceseces; NO AGENT WILL CALL cesnunenesceceuss 
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TEACHERS 


Member N.A.T.A. 


OUR SERVICE 
iS NATIONWIDE 


School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 
registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field. 


Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT (eemeee 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 

candidates in 
ESTABLISHED demand. Send 
for information 


Member 
25 oat — Bivd. N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City * Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


1885 


Home Office: 


Parsomality 

and 
Ch pn bal 09 
ap arte 


Robert Stewart McElhinney, Henry Lester Smith, 
Dean of School of Education 
Indiana University 


PERSONALITY 


and Character Building 


By Robert Stewart McElhinney, A.M. 
and Henry Lester Smith, Ph.D. 


Are you interested in the perso- 
nalities and the quality of character 
now developing in our American 
youth? 


A Challenge to Youth Leaders 


The authors believe that the moral 
and spiritual fiber of America can be 
made strong by the teachers of our 
schools and colleges. Here is a book to 
inspire every sincere leader of youth. 
It will help you to discover and 
develop great personalities with strong 
moral characters. America is asking for 
such leadership. 

This book is practical. It shows how 
Personality and Character are developed. 
It is a textbook. It is an adventure 
into better things for both teacher and 
student. 354 pages, cloth bound, $2.00 
postpaid. 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 


Dept. N.E. WINONA LAKE, IND. 


Indiana University 





NO TIME 
TO READ: 


We read U. S., foreign peri- 
odicals. books, speeches; give 
ou each week best anecdotes, 
Illustrative stories, etc. For 
speakers, chairmen, ministers, 
educators, writers. Third year 
of publication. Sub., $5. Send 
$2 for six months’ trial (26 
issues). Money-back guarantee. 


Y QUOTE, Dept. 1, Indianapolis 


(RA RE RR TT 
JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





JANUARY 14-31 
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Chicago, Illinois, 














DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


8 x 1014” Seven Titles—G1 United 
States, G2 Europe, G3 Asia, G4 
Africa, G5 North America, G6 
South America, G9 World. 

Note these prices. Any Assort- 
ment. We pay the postage any- 
where in the U. S. 

100 to 499 maps .70 per hundred 
500 to 999 maps .60 per hundred 


Geniesse Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 828 
Milwaukee 1 





Wisconsin 






Classified 





BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 


Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate 


the month preceding—i.e. February Issue closes 
January 5 





AGENT-TEACHERS 





America’s Bible-based parent magazine for home 
cooperation. (Commission to teachers.) Christian Par- 
ent Magazine, South Willamette, Eugene, Oregon. 


BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell,” 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read “The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
—— Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 








FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, 
Jersey. 


Free 
Bloomfield, New 





HOBBIES 





Beautiful stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.00. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 





SUPPLIES 





HELPS! Interesting up-to-date projects for your 
classes. Problem and Idea Portfolios save teachers 
valuable time. No. 1—Series B—Elementary Art 
. 2—Series B—Advanced Art Helps. 75 
pages in each, $1.00 per portfolio. The American 
Crayon Company, Dept. 35, Sandusky, Ohio. 





VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


35 MM FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 264N, Suffern, 
New York. 





[Cont. from page A-13] 


HERE AND THERE 


Casebook for School Authorities 


yy Tue University oF Cutcaco Press has 
recently issued a 291-page volume, Igy 
and Liability in Pupil Transportation by 
Harold H. Punke. It will be helpful to 
superintendents, schoolboards, and students 
of rural sociology. $3. 


If You Were the Editor 


sk Wuat cHANGEs would you have made 
in this issue of THE JournaL? Which five 
articles do you like best? Which would 
you have omitted? We appreciate and 
use the suggestions of readers. 


Three Great Emancipators 


yy Brrrupays of three of America’s great. 
est figures come in February. Schools may 
well celebrate the birthdays of all three: 
George Washington, February 22; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, February 12; Susan B. An- 
thony, February 15. 


Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee 


sy Mrs. Gertrupe Forks Zrmanp has been 
appointed general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee to succeed Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, who died last fall. Mrs. 
Zimand has been associated with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee for many 
years, and since 1935 has been associate 
general secretary. 








NEW 


>| 

4 
N E 
PUBLICATIONS 
Research Bulletin December 1943 


“Teachers’ Salaries and the Public 
Welfare” sets forth facts which reinforce 
the Association’s continuing demand for 
higher salaries for teachers during the war 


emergency. 32p. 25¢. 





WHAT’S NEW? 
THE DUPLEX RADIO-MAT 
TYPEWRITER SLIDE 
It fits your 35mm. machine. You type it—write 


for free sample. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
Dept. E 


222 Oakridge Blvd. Daytona Beach, Fla. 





Public Opinion organization wants 
part-time resident interviewers. Op- 
portunity for regular monthly income 
in interesting, stimulating work. No 
selling involved. 


OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


44 Nassau Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Two Bulletins for Administrators 


& Tue National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals has recently published 
two bulletins especially helpful to school 
administrators. “Education for World Se- 
curity,” the November 1943 Bulletin, dis- 
cusses issues in education and their effect 
on the world of today and tomorrow. 
“Wartime Planning and Evaluation of 
Secondary Education,” the December 1943 
Bulletin, contains proposals for the post- 
war secondary-school curriculum and eval- 
uations of current school practices. 


American Council of 
Science Teachers 


dr THE 1943 yearbook of this NEA depart- 
ment, now off the press, has preinduction 
training as its theme. Price 35¢; order from 
President Norman R. D. Jones, 5073a 
Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 8 


+ Basic Salary Schedules for Principals in 
Regular Day Schools and Special Schools 
in 70 School Systems in Cities over 100,000 
in Population, 1942-43 presents informa- 
tion on various provisions of the basic sal- 
ary schedules for assistant principals and 
principals in regular day schools and spe- 
cial schools in 70 systems in cities over 
100,000 in population for 1942-43. 38p. 
Planographed. 50¢. 


How Far That Little Candle 
Throws His Beams! 


ty Miss Mamie LoutsE ANDERZHAN writes 
that she sent her nephew a set of Personal 
Growth Leaflets before he went overseas. 
In his thank-you note he said: “When we 
were advised to take something along for 
spare moments, I tucked the leaflets you 
sent me into my bag, they being small and 
space limited. One evening when we were 
too tired to play cards, I ran across those 
leaflets. One fell open to ‘Come, little 
leaves, said the wind one day.’ All of us 
fellows had read or learned that poem 
along in the second grade. I remembered 
Neoma. Gee, she was a swell teacher. We 
were all carried back to childhood memo- 
ries and home.” 

Personal Growth Leaflets sell at a cent 
apiece; no orders accepted for less than 


25¢. Cash must accompany all orders for 
less than $1, 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
ies on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
Percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
°ss must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders, Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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LAST VEAR'S 
Money? 


Were you forced to meet your emer- 
gency expenses by drawing on capital or, 
worse yet, by borrowing on the future? 
Now is the time to budget your money 
as you do your time. Accident and sick- 
ness insurance guaranteeing weekly in- 
demnity payments for disabling illness or 
accident, safeguards the budget while it 
safeguards you! 


The FPEA is your Association, formed 
for special benefits to teachers and other 
civic employees. As a member you can 
apply for the protection best fitted to 
your requirements at low-cost group 
_ rates! Immediate benefits are yours: free- 
> dom from worry and need, confidence 
that emergencies will be met without dis- 


turbing your financial program. 


Au FPEA plans are approved by 
state insurance departments, and under- 
written by an old-line company with as- 
sets of more than $60,000,000. No sales- 
man will call. We maintain no field sales 
organization—an economy important to 
you. Premiums are in proportion to the 
amount of insurance— women pay no 


more than men. 





Write for membership information. 


Fill in the coupon below and post today. 


Non Profit Association of 
Public School, Federal, State, County, Municipal, District Employees 






F.P.E.A. (P.O. Box 2451-J ), Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 
plans, rates, etc. 


eeececceseseses 


)THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ALL THE FACTS 
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: on : 0 N A L DOWNTOWN PITTSBURGH 
EDUCATION [masz 
ASSOCIATION ‘22. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
3 ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


4 ROSENBAUM 
a DEPARTMENT STORE 
5 KEYSTONE HOTEL 


6 FRANK & SEDER 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


7 KAUFMANN’S 
UNITED STATES =e 


@ GIMBELS 
DEPARTMENT STORE 

@ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


* 10 FORT PITT HOTEL 
UAwMNuwG 11 PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
STATION 


12 GREYHOUND BUS TERMINAL 
13 GULF BUILDING 
14 KOPPERS BUILDING 
15 WM. PENN HOTEL 
Py T t SBU RGH 16 PITTSBURGHER HOTEL 
17 GRANT BUILDING 
18 B. & O. RAILROAD STATION 
19 TO P. &L.E. RAILROAD 
STATION 


20 TO BOGGS & BUHL 
i y a DEPARTMENT STORE 
+] 21 TO BUHL PLANETARIUM 


22 HENRY HOTEL 


Board of Directors—Tuesday, July 4—Hotel William This meeting, under wartime conditions, is arranged 
Penn. 

for the ose of transacting the business of th " 

Business Meetings of Departments—Tuesday, July 4— ae weiter iis e Asso 

Downtown hotels. ciation and its departments. State headquarters will be 


Representative Assembly Meetings—Wednesday and located at the Hotel William Penn. The success and 
Thursday, July 5-6, Syria Mosque, Civic Center. 


Leaders Conference—Friday, July 7—Hotel William 
Penn. should encourage a full attendance of elected delegates. 


inspiration of the 1943 meeting, similarly organized, 


The following list of Pittsburgh hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Pittsburgh Convention and Tourist Bureau, Inc. In addition to the hotels named in the list 
there are other smaller hotels with moderate rates. 





Rate per day | Rate per day for room with bath 








Key Name and Address - for room accommodating TWO persons 

to with bath = nt, Se ae eee 
Map (Numbers in parentheses show total number of rooms) accommodating 

ONE person Double bed Twin beds 

15 c Hotel William Penn, William Penn Place (1600)  ..................-05: $3 .85-$5 .50 $5 .50-$8.80 $6. 60-$9 .90 

3 c Roosevelt Hotel, 607 Penn Avenue (GOD)... 5... ccc cece ee ecccess 3.30—- —— 5.00—- —— 6.50- —— 

10 b Hotel Fort Pitt, Tenth St. & Penn Ave. (800) ...................20005- 2.75-— 3.50 4.50— 5.00 6.00- 7.00 

16 Pittsburger Hotel, Diamond Street (400) ................. 2c eee ee eee eee 3.30— 4.40 5.00— 6.00 6.00— 6.50 

22 ON EE re 2.75— 4.00 4.50—- 5.50 5.50— 6.00 

5 c Hotel Keystone, Wood Street at Third (275)................ 0... ee eee ee. 3.00— 3.50 4.00— 4.50 5.00— 6.00 

abc Hotel Webster Hall, 4415 Fifth Avenue (700)....................0 0000. 3.00— 4.00 5.50—- —— 6.00— 7.00 

ac Hotel Schenley, Fifth Ave. & Bigelow Blvd. (225).................00 0005. 4.00— 4.50 — —— 6.00- 6.50 


a 


a Civic Center. 
b Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 
c Suites and larger rooms also are available. 
BT tiem ee Ritter  , s 


a a tanta USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS=~— 333 rr 7 


Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The 
application should be forwarded to the Housing Bureau. Confirmation will be sent to you. If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reserva- 
tion, the Housing Committee will endeavor to comply with your second or third choice in the order named. 


N. E. A. Housing Bureau 
2nd Floor, Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh (19), Pennsylvania 


Please make hotel reservation(s) for the meeting of the National Education Association as indicated below: 


IRON ON ENO occ cscccccccabicccssancibcslssssacaessacsssacsd NE | LN RTE ROT EON (3rd ChOICE)............sscccscsserserrencsesnenensnsensensenseten 
se dae ee Double room(s) for....................person(s): With double bed(s) ...........6...-€t Socccccccscseeeeeese C0 Boercecceceeseesneeneennees per day 

We OE ER. oven ccoscseadesed ig erence I cseseneseptnmnennnons per day 
ssiissaasiaiiitaestia OTTO EEE OTTTOELT CTE OTE Fe | | ERR, | NOE day 
Reviving: Tuiy.................... ee csc sccscsticves P.M. Leaving: July.................... + Pee 1 | eer P.M. 


Please print (or type) the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making reservation, on separate sheet. 


Please arrange for double occupancy where possible. a iscassosiesinthkasninnnsiennsniaiannienncnansnernsn enn 
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“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


S. 


ist 


é¢ 5 
(Illustration courtesy International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation) 






Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office and Figuring Machines are all 


machines, International Tele- doing their wartime jobs well. 
-_ phone and Telegraph Corpora- = They were built to take it. 
_ tion and its associate companies Reports I. T. & T-: “Our UEF 


are helping to fight the war. equipment has proved its 
Day after day, they produce exceptional toughness. Every 
fieldtele } d di Be * Underwood Sundstrand 
lephonesand radio equip machine has more than met = Adding-Figuring Machines 
— forour Armed Forcesand _ our demands for faster and ever , 
giobe-circling communications _ faster war production. Even our 
y “% older models haven’t had to be 
ult a : i 
ia bt and bought for the — pampered; service demands 79 gyp MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 
on a of peace, I. T. & T's have been at a minimum. So, and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 
day Sturdy! nderwood Typewriters, we say, thanks, Underwood, Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Accowuting, Payroll, Adding for the help.” 


da Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 
Gun Parts Ammunition Components — Fuses — Primers — and 
Miscellaneous Items. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Accounting Machines 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 
coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 


Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 


In 


mey 





* Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 








TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS||; 


New Textbooks and Workbooks for the War Emergency 


Schools are helping to win the war by introducing new textbooks which educate young pupils to un< -rstand 


and prepare for the war effort. 


Spirit is the chief essential to success. 


The people whose morale is best w:'! win 


With the present shortage of teachers in many places, a complete service of textbooks, workbooks and teachers’ 


manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. 


When it is remembered that 2% of the funds expended for education will equip a school througheut with 
new textbooks and workbooks, it must be realized that this comparatively small expenditure promises t'\e very 


best results in up-to-date instruction. 


THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature 
aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with sym- 


pathetic understanding. 1943 printing. Complete 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities. 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures 
in Language. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured throughout 
the series, with a history of aviation in the second 


reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he was a 
pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. A complete, helpful, modern course of study 
by a practical teacher is available for users of the 
Rainbow Readers. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses 


in Electricity and Machines in the regular study of 
Physics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

was written since the beginning of the war and brings 

home to every one the vital and basic services of 

Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photo- 

chemistry and Plastics. The future of Plastics is 


unlimited. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER’'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
includes the Moscow Conference, the pay-as you-go 
tax, and Russia’s abolition of the Third International, 
Shows young pupils about to enter the armed forces 
the government that our soldiers are fighting for. The 
first chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters 
have suggestions for winning the peace. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes 


of our history which are an inspiration to the young, 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate 
the democratic way of life. New edition copyright 


1943. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account 
of the present war, and studies readjustments to 


follow the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
Copyright 1943. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a unit 
study of American institutions. A simple, clear-cut 
American history for high schools. Workbook. 

MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and 
their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 

GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. Copyright 1943. Global and Polar 
Projection maps. 

GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1944 copyright, new recipes meeting wartime demands 
in home economy. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
cally and mentally. Food will build a new America! 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

EDGERTON_AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12 fits pupils for the technical 


mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm had the good fortune to have 
an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, now in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


San Francisco 


yi 





